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COXEY AT THE CAPITAL. 


TUMULTUOUS SCENE AT THE EAST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL BULLDING UPON THE ARREST OF COXEY AND BROWNE. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY OUR StTaFF PHOTOGRAPHER, J. C. HEMMENT —[SEE PaGeE 311.) 
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OUT MAY 22d. 
“GREATER NEW YORK” NUMBER 


LESLIE'S J[LLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


A superb 32-page issue devoted to America’s most important Seaport : 
its Commercial Advantages ; its Streets, Parks and Architecture, 
and its attractivene<s generally as the home or objective 
point of all patriotic Americans. 


te" For Sale by all Bovuk and Newsdealers and on all Trains 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 


The “‘ Greater New York * number of Lesuiz’s WEEKLY will possess 
special interest and value for all citizens of the metropolis. It will 
illustrate our marvelous growth and the infinite variety of industrial 
and commercial forces which contribute to our prosperity, as to many 
of which the average New - Yorker has but little knowledge. This 
special number will be the first of a series of handsome issues to be 
devoted to illustrating the larger cities of America. The beauties and 
advantages of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. Washington, St. Louis, 
¢tc., are to be shown in subsequent editions. The progress of a nation 
is largely shown by the development made in its great centres of 
population. 

[This issue, previously announced for May 15th, is postponed one 
week because of the pressure of news matter requiring illustration. | 





The Vagrants’ Propaganda. 


HAT are the influences which 
conspire to the mobilization of 
bodies of vagrants and tramps 
in the Western States for a 
motement upon the national 
What is the motive 
which animates the wander- 


capital ? 





ing hordes? Is there among 
the leaders either honesty of 
conviction or adequate appreciation of the risks to which 
they are exposing themselves by their grotesque de- 
monstration? These are questions which suggest them- 
selves to every thoughtful observer of the movements now 
in progress. 

The only movement which has made an attempt to 
justify itself to the public is that headed by Coxey. This, 
as explained by its founder, is based upon a demand that 
the government shall authorize an unlimited issue of bonds 
exchangeable into treasury notes, to be utilized in public 
improvements and affording “ relief ” to the unemployed. 
This, it will be observed, is Populism reduced to the ridicu- 
lous. It is brigandage—an assertion of the right of a mob, 
clamoring at the gates of the capital, to extort legislation 
for its especial benefit, without regard either to the public 
interests or to constitutional forms and limitations. Ac- 
quiescence in such a demand would mean the overthrow 
of all orderly government and the triumph of socialism in 
its most revolutionary aspects. It is incredible that any 
intelligent American citizen should believe that a prop- 
osition so utterly preposterous would be seriously con- 
sidered anywhere outside of a lunatic-asylum. 

But it is precisely this sort of propaganda which has 
been diligently preached for some years past in the States 
whence these “ Industrial” armies are moving eastward. 
The doctrine that the world owes every man a living, that 
the State must care for the unemployed, that the prosper- 
ous and well-to-do must be spoiled for the benefit of the 
indolent and idle—this is the very substance of the Popu- 
listic gospel. And these pernicious ideas, persistently urged 
in a time of exceptional business distress, have obtained 
wide foothold. They dominate whole communities. Hon- 
est, hard-working men, to whom fortune has been un- 
kindly ; demagogues eager for promotion; shirks and slug- 
gards who would enjoy life’s richest bounties without any 
effort of their own; discontented folk of every sort and 
condition, the vicious and disorderly who live by previrg 
upon society—all these have taken up and adopted the 
destructive creed, and it is from these classes that Coxeyism 
in its various forms draws the recruits who march in its 
marauding columns. 

But Populist ideas have other supporters than the par- 
ticipants in these migratory movements. They have even 
found defenders in the United States Senate. 
of States have become their champions. No more unqual- 
ified indorsement of the basal idea of this lawless crusade 
against property and individual rights has been made any- 
where than in the recent speech of Senator Voorhees. The 
bill of Senator Peffer to “ provide” work for unemploved 
persons in the District of Columbia, meaning the invading 
Coxeyites, and the resolution of Senator Allen proposing 
to give these vagrants the right to camp on the Capitol 
grounds, in defiance of existing municipal regulations, give 
distinct sanction to the same idea, 


Governors 
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The peril to which the publie order is exposed by these 
detachments of tramps and “ hobos” is clearly illustrated 
by the acts of vandalism perpetrated in Utah, Montana, 
Indiana, and elsewhere. The seizure of railway trains and 
the destruction of railway property, the practical looting of 
helpless towns and villages, and the forcible resistance of 
officers of the law engaged in the discharge of official duty, 
indicate unmistakably the utterly lawless and desperate 
temper of the swarming “ armies.” Froim these acts it will 
be but a short step to downright pillage and murder, when 
passion and lust, whetted by what they feed upon, become 
ungovernable in their fury. Popular tumults and disorders, 
agrarian in their purpose, tend always and inevitably to 
dangerous excesses. Lawlessness unchallenged becomes 
anareny. The constituted authorities must deal with these 
offenders against society in fuil recognition of this fact. 
The public safety must be assured at whatever cost. The 
wandering mobs must be dispersed. Wherever and when- 
ever depredations of any sort are committed, the perpetra- 
tors must be arrested and punished. The country cannot 
afford any longer to look with easy-going compliance upon 
disorders so full of menace to the publie tranquillity. 
Senator Vest expressed the duty of the hour when he said 
in the Senate: ‘“ The whole issue must be met right here 
and now. We cannot for one moment hesitate or falter. 
If this Congress, for one single instant, compromises the 
stern truth that every citizen in this country must be a 
law-abiding citizen, we begin a crevasse in the institutions 
of the country which will end in a flood and in our final 
destruction.” But something more than this should come 
of these object-lessons of the tendency of Populistic ideas. 
They should convince every right-thinking citizen that 
there is no more important duty than that of exterminat- 
ing the whole pestiferous brood of doctrines which Popu- 
lism has nourished into hie, and with them sweeping out 
of public life everywhere the demagogues who have sought 
to engraft them upon the national policy, 


The New York Legislature. 


HE record of the legislative session 
just concluded at Albany was not as 
creditable to the Republican majority 
as it ought to have been made. It 
was marred by factional contentions 
and personal rivalries which were ut- 
terly indefensible on either party or 
public grounds, and legislation as to 
some most important subjects was 
made subordinate, in the most ghame- 





ful way, to the caprices and demands 
of bosses who are justly distrusted and disliked by the peo- 
ple. While the two honses included a good many men 
of conscientious purpose and sincere devotion to the popu- 
lar interests, there were not a few who seemed utterly 
unable to act upon any measure in a spirit of independ- 
ence, and who were throughout the mere puppets of 
Mr. Platt and his lieutenants. 
likely to be found co-operating with the Democrats, as to 


These men were quite as 


certain subjects of legislation, as with their party asso- 
ciates, and upon them must be laid the chief responsibility 
for the failure of the party to measure fully up to the 
public expectation. 

But while the Legislature failed to perform its whole 
duty, the results actually accomplished by it in the direc- 
tion of reform were most valuable and important. The 
legislation in reference to the government of cities, re- 
storing the rights of home rule, the control of municipal 
police, the supervision of elections, the modification of the 
fee system, the taxation of foreign corporations, the reduc- 
tion of the State tax-rate, and that providing for a blanket 
ballot with an individual paster, was all in harmony with 
the party pledges and the highest public interests. The 
fact that the latter measure was vetoed by Governor 
Flower does not, of course, affect in the least the claim of 
the Republican majority to popular commendation for its 
enactment. A specially commendable act, passed in the 
last hours of the session, was that providing for a com- 
mission which shall be charged with the construction of an 
adequate transit system in this city if the people shall vote 
that such a system shall be built by the municipality. 
This bill was stoutly opposed by certain corporate and 
partisan interests, and as finally passed contained some 
features not desired by its originators, but on the whole 
it is satisfactory, and is quite certain to lead to important 
results. 

Approving everything that is commendable and con- 
demning everything that is bad in the record of its legis- 
lative representatives, the Republican party of New York 
should now address itself vigorously to the work of organ- 
izing for the fall campaign, and establishing its control in 
all departments of the State administration. 
effectually it must recognize fully its responsibility to the 
people, and show itself worthy of their confidence by re- 
pudiating boss control and throwing overboard every man 
who has brought disgrace upon it. No man who, in the 
late Legislature, plaved into the hands of Tammany, or 
trafficked in legislation, or bowed the knee to any petty 
boss, should be permitted to find his way back into either 
Senate or House. 


To do so 


If Republicanism in the Empire State 
is to have an honorable future it must be on the bisis of 


Jind leaders among themselves. 
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principle and unqualified condemnation of everythi +o dis- 
honest and unclean. 


Hark the ‘‘ Herald ’”’ ! 


LMOST every chapter of history 
contains one story —that when 
men, or bodies corporate, think 
they have become a power over 
human thought they are tempted 
to assume an ability to dictate re- 
garding spiritual matters. It is 
really very amusing to watch the 
New York Herald playing the 
same old game. 

The Herald isa power. It did much to relieve us of 
By an eleventh-hour argument it influenced the 





Hawaii. 
last Presidential election. It sent Stanley on a huge ad- 
vertising trip. Its wires connecting with foreign parts are 
During the late disturbance in Chili 
But these 
are not its greatest achievements. We now feel sure, from 


admittedly efficient. 
it had, apparently, a private cable of its own. 


reading its weekly Sunday sermons, that it has completed 
its cable connection with the other world. This discounts 
The Herald does not as 
yet openly disclose the secret, but the fact that the con- 


all previous American enterprise. 


nection has been completed is made patent when we find 
that the Herald knows what no one else knows and relieves 
us of doubt on points which have hitherto baffled all human 
thought. 

The Herald savs: “Not that men are going back to 
church dogmas. On the contrary, they are getting further 
from them, if possible. 
phasizing the formulas of other days, and continues to 
ignore all sources of information except those to wiich it 
has been accustomed, the people will go on without it and 


” 


. . If the church persists in em- 


These words contain the whole point. The Herald cares 
nothing as to whether the Bible, the church, the personal 
Deity, the clergy and catechisms disappear, if the people 
who are thus left rudderless will only “ find leaders among 
themselves.” 

In Syria was heard the ery: “ There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.” In America: ‘There is 
no God but a useful journalistic abstraction, and the Herald 
has a cable connection.” 

In a recent editorial sermon our latest spiritual dictator, 
whose confidence much obscures lack of ordination, relieves 
the world of considerable anxiety. 
Bible as to use a text from St. Paul as a small (and perhaps 
valueless ?) backing for its statement that we shall “ with- 
out a doubt” know each other in heaven. Then, after 
referring to different grades of love, assuming that one is 
of the soul and that the other is not, it winds up with sen- 
tences which clearly reveal the secret of its cable con- 


It so patronizes the 


nection : 


‘Those who love each other in an earthly way may soon become 
strangers over yonder, but they who love in this higher way will come 
closer together when they reach the shore beyond the shadow. 

** This, then, is the truth—that we shall know each other, without a 
doubt; that we shall love each other throughout eternity, provided 
our love is tbat of souls rather than of bodies.” 

In our sometimes too unassured way we have hoped, 
all along, that at least some of this was true; and what we 
feel forced to express our gratitude for is the absolute cer- 
tainty which our great contemporary, through its latest 
spiritual connections, gives to us. We trust that the Paris 
edition of this journalistic vicar upon earth of the Higher 
Powers will not neglect the outside world of Europe in 
regard to these glad tidings of great joy; and if religion 
really be in the chaotic condition which the Herald 
describes, we earnestly counsel the people of the United 
States to accept Mr. James Gordon Bennett as better than 
chureh, Bible, or creed, while they profit by the advantage 
of his extraordinary enterprise. 


Legislation and the Judiciary. 


HE situation in South Carolina 
furnishes a severe test of our po- 





litical theory that all legislative 
and executive action must con- 
form to the provisions of a writ- 
ten constitution, and that the 
meaning of these provisions, and 
the validity of all laws made un- 
der them, must be finally deter- 





mined by a bench of judges. In 

December, 1892, tie Legislature of 

South Carolina, after much popular 
discussion, and with full deliberation, passed its Dispensary 
law, which made a profound, change in the social condi- 
tion of the State, and a new departure in the vital matter 
of the regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
Governor was in full accord with the new policy, and the 
treasurer was prepared to disburse the large State fund 
appropriated to carry it into effeet. Before it was put in 
operation a suit was brought in the United States Cireuit 
Court by importers of foreign liquors to restrain the ex- 
ecutive and the treasurer, on the ground that the law was 
in violation of the Federal and the State constitutions, 
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They assailed the law as a State regulation of interstate 
commerce, as impairing the obligation of contracts, as 
discriminating against citizens of other States, as taking 
private property without due process of Jaw, and as in- 
fringing the treaty with Italy, and on all these grounds a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. And 
they urged that it infringed the State constitution on the 
sole ground that one of its objects was not expressed in its 
title. But the court overruled all these objections and held 
the law valid. It went into operation with the vigorous 
support of the Governor, and soon afterward an amend- 
ment was passed to remove the single technical infirmity 
The State 
under the new system became an object-lesson, observed 
The Goth- 
enburg system, of which it was an outgrowth, became 


urged against it under the State constitution. 
by the whole country with profound interest. 
the subject of general discussion. And recently the in- 
quisitorial features of the law seemed on the point of 
leading to bloodshed and revolution within the State. 

Just at this interesting point two judges, out of a 
bench of three, quietly file an opinion declaring the law 
unconstitutional and void, and suddenly the whole ma- 
chinery of the law so elaborately contrived and so vigor- 
ously operated comes to a stop. Certainly this may be 
regarded as a crucial test of the operation of our theory 
that in the last resort the judiciary must expound the 
organic law and control all governmental action which in 
their judgment does not conform to it; and that when the 
bench consists of three men a majority of two shall pre- 
vail, so that two judges may demolish the work of a 
Legislature and paralyze the entire executive machinery. 
But such a state of things cannot prevail in the long run. 
‘here are deeper forces at work, and they will assert 
then.selves at Jast in some way, as was done in the in- 
stances of the Dred Scott decision and the legal-tender 
vases, 

From the meagre reports at hand of the opinion of 
Chief Justice McIver it appears that the main ground on 
which the law is held void is that the State cannot con- 
stitutionally engage in business for profit. There is no 
special clause in the constitution of South Carolina under 
which this result is reached. If the conclusion is sound, 
it would seem to be applicable to the whole country, and 
if so it should rejoice the hearts_of all who oppose the 
doctrines of State socialism row advancing so rapidly. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has recently and 
repeatedly held that the regulation or prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants is a question of public expediency and 
public morality. 
attended with danger to the community it may be entirely 


It has declared that “as it is a business 


prohibited, or be permitted under such conditions as will 
limit to the utmost its evils; the manner and extent of 
regulation rests in the discretion of the governing power. 
It is a matter of legislative will only.” If this is true, and 
yet in such a matter, concerning the safety and morals of 
the State, the judges can reverse the legislative will be- 
cause they hold that the State is forbidden by the organic 
law to engage in and control a business which, if per- 
mitted indiscriminately, will endanger the State—then, 
indeed, we need not fear the advances of State socialism. 
If a State cannot control and monopolize a business dan- 
gerous to public morals, we need not fear its control of the 
railways, telegraphs, lighting, and other innocent forms of 
business plainly conducive to the public welfare. But 
such an end is not yet. 
vail to arrest the tendencies of the age. 


No such flimsy barrier can pre- 
The present is 
only a phase of the interesting object-lesson displayed by 
South Carolina. 
now watch the movements of Governor Tillman. He 


Those who wish to learn the sequel will 


probably does not forget that there will soon be a vacancy 
on the Bench, and that it will not be caused by the re- 
tirement of Judge Pope, who read the dissenting opinion. 
It required a civil war to overthrow the Dred Scott de- 
cision, but only the appointment of two new judges to 
reverse the conclusion in the legal-tender case. 


A Reform [liscarried. 


HE plans of the Committee of 
of 


the Republican party in this city 


Thirty for the reorganization 


seem to have miscarried, so far as 
they contemplated the elimination 
Nearly all the 


discredited leaders under whose 


of boss control. 


management the party has stead- 
ily declined in influence and effi- 
ciency have secured places in the 





new county committee, and the 
direction of the local organizations 
will continue to be largely in their hands, It is probably 
true that in the reorganization the district constituencies 
will enjoy a fuller and more satisfactory representation, and 
a more influential voice in determining the general party 
policy, than formerly, but it is questionable if this will prove 
of any considerable advantage so long as the malign influ- 
ence of huckstering bosses is able to perpetuate itself, That 
was not by any means the result anticipated or demanded 
by the honest supporters of this movement. What the 
effect of this triumph of the machine element will be 
upon the party at large cannot ‘be foretold, It will no 
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doubt discourage the faint-hearted friends of reform in the 
party management, and it will give a certain advantage to 
the rival organization representing the younger element 
of the party (which is, however, in danger of becoming 
itself a machine); but it would be a mistake to assutmne 
that the struggle for the emancipation of New York Re- 
publicanism from the unfavorable conditions which have 
long crippled it will be abandoned. The struggle will go 
on, and sooner or later the evil spirits will be cast out. 
The rank and file will never consent to a restoration of 
the old order of affairs. A good deal will depend, as to 
results in the next campaign, upon the decision of the 
State committee as to which of the two organizations is 
entitled to recognition as regular in the State conven- 
tion, and there is a possibility that exasperations may arise 
which will affect the party unity, but there ought to be 
wisdom enough in the party to devise some just and effect- 
ive adjustment of a question so intimately involving the 
interests of good government in the State. 


The Cruiser ‘** New York.’’ 


T is natural that the discovery of seri- 
ous defects in the cruiser New York 
should excite general interest and 
arouse wide concern. The vessel has 
been the pride of the new navy. It 
has been envied by other nations. It 
has been supposed to be as near per- 
fect as any fighting vessel of the 
swifter class could be. The report 
that the ship lacks excellence in many 
respects has caused disappointment 





and created suspicion that our new 
navy is not what we supposed it was, and what it ought 
to be. 

But there is another side to all this. 
people have an exaggerated idea of the defects in the New 
York, and for that reason it is unfortunate that suspicion 
should attach itself to other vessels. The trouble with the 
New York was inoperative machinery in turning the two 
turrets in which the eight-inch guns were protected, lim- 
ited capacity of the ammunition hoists and ineffective devices 


It is clear that the 


for operating them, and placing of one set of the magazines 
next to the boiler compartments, where there is intense 
heat. The fault with the turrets was remedied easily. The 
mechanism of the ammunition hoists has been so improved 
as to make this defect almost disappear. The magazine 
defect is without remedy in its present condition, but the 
matter may be overcome after some rearrangement of 
the interior of the ship. It will require a good deal of 
work to make the changes necessary, but it can be accom- 
plished without serious loss of time and at no large cost. 
It will probably be necessary to arrange double sets of 
ammunition hoists, and also to provide some means whereby 
powder and ball may be carried easily from the magazines 
to the deck in case the hoists should be made useless in a 
fight. 

The fact of the matter is, no such vessel as the New 
York was ever planned and built before. It is natural that 
some errors in details of the ship should have been made, 
and it is fortunate that they have been discovered and are 
within easy remedy. The truth is, we have built a new 
house, so to speak, and we find that the front door sticks a 
little and will have to be planed off. The architect made a 
bad arrangement of the back stairs, and these will have to 
be arranged differently. The heat of the kitchen affects 
the stationary refrigerator, and the refrigerator must be 
put in a new place ; for, of course, the kitchen cannot be 
moved. 

That is all there is in these alleged defects. They are 
really of minor importance. They do not affect the real 
character of the ship. The New York is actually the best 
“all-around” war-ship in the world, and, when these 
changes are made, will be up to our expectations as a 
fighting-machine. The vessel has already surpassed our 
expectations in speed. It ought to remain the pride of 
the navy until the Brooklyn comes in, and every American 
citizen ought to be prond of her, even as she is, 

We salute the cruiser New York, and bespeak for her 
the continued confidence of the American people. 





Ir would seem that the society women of New York 


who have inaugurated a crusade in behalf of female suf- 
frave are not to be permitted to have everything their own 
way. <A counter movement has been started which is said 
also to represent ‘ good society ” circles, and the manifest 
purpose is to carry on a vigorous campaign in opposition 
to the effort to enfranchise the sex. The opposition have 
opened headquarters at one of the up-town hotels, and 
will, it is understood, circulate memorials protesting against 
the proposed amendment to strike the word male from 
the State constitution. In Brooklyn, also, there is an active 
opposition movement, and the indications are that we shall 
witness an exceptionally spirited and lively contest. It 
may be, indeed, that New York “ society” wall yet be rent 
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in pieces over this question of the ballot. It is noticeable 
that both sides to the controversy make eager appeals to 
the stronger sex for sympathy in their respective cam- 
paigns, 

* 

Tue power of the race-track gamblers who so long had 
everything their own way in New Jersey has been effect- 
ually broken, and they will find it necessary to seek other 
fields for the practice of their infamous juggleries. The 
Legislature elected for the purpose of wiping out the 
obnoxious legislation of last year has done its work so 
thoroughly that not a shred of it remains. Butit has not 
stopped there; it has put every race-track in the State, 
The last 
measure enacted by it provides that any person convicted 


including those of country fairs, under ban. 


of buying a book or pool, or gambling in any way upon 
a horse-race, shall be punished by a fine of five hundred 
dollars and two years’ imprisonment ; while persons con- 
victed of selling books or pools, or keeping a place where 
such acts are permitted, shall be fined from one thousand 
to five thousand dollars, and imprisoned from one to five 
years. ‘The court has no @iscretion, but must give both 
fine and imprisonment. The effect of this law will be to 
stop legitimate racing as well as that of the Guttenburg 
and Gloucester sort. The managers of Monmouth Park 
und other so-called reputable tracks probably realize now 
that they made a grave mistake in acquiescing in the dis- 
reputable methods introduced at these latter resorts. 
* 


THE recent convention of the Republicans of Indiana 
was notable for the confident and enthusiastic spirit which 
characterized it, and for the hearty and cordial reception 
given to ex-President Harrison when he appeared in re- 
sponse to an invitation to address it. There has not been in 
that State since the Civil War a convention more thorough- 
ly representative of the best and most hopeful impulses of 
the Republican party than this. The platform adopted 
reaffirms the recognized doctrines of the party, especial 
emphasis being laid upon the principle of protection as 
essential to the national welfare and recovery from the 
business distresses which have followed upon the Demo- 
cratic attempt to unsettle our tariff policy. It gives no 
encouragement whatever te the Populist theories which 
are just now furnishing the country an object-lesson in 
the form of Coxeyism, and it- declares flatly against the 
financial heresies which have obtained foothold in many 
of the Western States. The speech of General Harri- 
son, who seems to realize that he is no less a citizen be- 
cause he was formerly President of the United States, 
was a clean-cut statement of the Republican position, and 
a clear analysis of the causes of the existing national dis- 
tress. All the unrest, disaster, and apprehension of the 
time have one obvious cause, and all “ would be stilled as 
by the voice of Omnipotence, if the great industrial and 
commercial classes of the country could know to-day that 
there would be no attempt to strike down protection in 
American legislation.” General Harrison announced that 
he would be at the service of the party in the coming 
campaign, and his co-operation in its active work will 
undoubtedly contribute largely to the victory which is 
anticipated by the party leaders. 

” 


Mr. CLEVELAND’s recent letter to the president of the 
National Association of Democratic Clubs, in which he 
maintains that the principles and integrity of the Demo- 
cratic party are endangered by the opposition of Democrats 
to the Wilson Tariff bill, has provoked a good deal of un- 
favorable comment on the part of Northern and Eastern 
newspapers which are not in sympathy with the adminis- 
tration policy. Some of these papers do not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Cleveland is himself responsible for the dis- 
integrating tendencies now at work in the party, and that 
recovery from its lost estate will be impossible so long as 
the present incongruous policy is persisted in. Thus the 
Brooklyn Zag/e, universally recognized as one of the ablest 
and most influential Democratic journals of the country, 
referring to the President's appeal for harmony, says: 

* There can be no harmony so long as the reactionary elements within 
Democracy are determined to force on the party the sectional revenges of 
ante-bellum days. Congress can pass the Wilson bill with the income 
tax and the President can sign it if he wants to do so, but in that event 
‘harmony’ will be a good deal further off than it is now. The Democ- 
racy of the North and East is prepared to fight it out on this issue, and it 
will continue to fight just so long as an income tax is put to the front as 
a cardinal feature of Democratic doctrine. If, as certain influential news- 
papers seem to think, the conflicting elements within Democracy have 
come to the parting of the ways, it might just as well be on this issue as 
on any other, for rather than eurrender to the Populists, socialists, wild- 
cat inflationiste, and income-tax roarers, who are now masquerading in 
the name of the party, Northern Democratic sentiment would prefer to 
see it beaten year in and year out.”’ 

This is strong language for a Democratic newspaper 
which has never faltered in its support of accepted party 
principles, but it undoubtedly expresses the real convictions 
of thousands of Democrats who are determined to follow 
no longer the perilous leadership which has brought the 
party to the brink of ruin. 
State in which this discontent in not steadily growing in 
scope and intensity, and it is utterly amazing that Mr. 
Cleveland cannot comprehend the fact, or, if he compre- 
hends it, should imagine that the spirit of revolt can be 
"and “ duty ” and 


There is nota single Northern 


silenced by platitudes about ‘‘ harmony ’ 
“ party obligations,” 
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Coaching Between New York and Philadelphia. 


WE are not quite sure whether the revival of coaching is a healthy social sign or uot. It is a ques 

























tion whether it is a good thing for our social order to have in its ranks a sufficient number of wealthy 
idlers to carry out sucl. a scheme whose sole mission in life is amusement, and which in this instance 
finds expression in the old-fashioned pastime of “tooling” a coach-and-four between New York and 
Philadelphia, 

The Suburban Coaching Company, which is the offspring of Colonel Edward de V. Morrell’s feeund 
imagination, is responsible for this turning backward the hands of the cloc« of time, and substituting a 
twelve-hour coaching journey for a two-iour steam transit, between the two cities. er se there is no 
harm done, and a jolly good lot of fellows and some charming women get a lot of fun out of it. Only 
it would seem, in these days of “soup kitchens” and strikes and widespread unrest, that the money 
this “fad” costs could be better employed. Some idea of the cost may be formed when it is stated that 
ove huudred and forty horses are employed to make the changes. 

Once we admit that there is some far-fetched raison d'étre for this coaching revival, the idea and its 
realization present some charming features. Those who know what English coaching is are prepared 
ut once to say that there is little or none of the associations over any coaching route in this country that 
naturally exist over there. Ido not mean local associations, but those that hedge about the good old 





days when the arrival and departure of the coach in any English town was the event of the day. 





The coaches carried the mail and transacted the entire passenger service for the whole kingdom. Coach- 
ing survives in Kuglind to-day, and on a large seale, too, and Hachett’s famous hostelry in Piccadilly is 
almost as great a coaching headquarters now as it was fifty years ago 

The route the New York and Philadelphia coaches take starts at the Hotel Waldorf here and 
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WAY—ENTERING PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 





Plainfield; here, at 4:06, horses are changed again. Up to 
about this point the country, when the woods and orchards 
are in foliage, is a very attractive one, but because of the 
late spring the country still looks a little bare. Nearing News 
ark the country flattens out, and beyond is as dull as the 
proverbial ditch-water. The last of the changes of horses was 
made at Five Points, in the suburbs of Jersey City, and the 
coach drew up at the Waldorf at 7:45, just twelve hours 
less five minutes. On a wager Colonel Morrell drove the coach 
through without changing whips with any one. Nelson Brown 
has done the same, and while the horses are changed just as 
often, one “whip” will hereafter “ tool” the entire distane« 
between the two cities. 
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AFTER LUNCHEON AT PRINCETON, 


ends at the Hotel Stratford in Philadelphia. As the initiatory steps were taken in the 
Quaker City, let us follow the route as it runs from thence to the metropolis. The coach 
* Vivid ” was the first coach used. and the route lay out Broad Street, Philadelphia, around 
their twenty-million-dollar city hall, and so on through that noble avenue to Clearfield 
Street, and up the York Road to Rising Sun Lane. In an hour and four minutes the coach 
reaches Frankford, one of the manufacturing suburbs of Philadelphia, where the first 
ehange of horses is made. When the coach clears the city the Bristol turnpike runs quite 
close to tic Delaware River; the country is dotted with splendid private residences, Colonel 
Morrell’s, at Torresdale, among tle number. The river at this season of the year is 
covered with vachts, river steamers, and sailing-vessels, and altogether the scene is a de- 
lightful one, A halt is made at the Red Lion Inn, the oldest country hostelry in the local- 
ity, where horses are changed again. As the route nears the Jersey line “ the lay of the 
‘and ” changes, becomes bolder, and has more variety. The Delaware is crossed at Tren: 
ton, the coach drawing up at the Trenton House at 11:33, a few minutes ahead of time 
Continuing on out Princeton Avenue, the old university town is reached at 12:45, and 
luneh partaken of and the horses changed. On through New Brunswick, Metuchen, anid 





A ROADSIDE HALT-—HULMEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


COACHING BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA—THAT WHICH WAS SIXTY YEARS AGO THE NECESSITY OF ALL HAS TO-DAY 
BECOME THE FAD OF A FASHIONABLE FEW.—PuxoroGrapus By WILLIAM H, Rav anv J. C. HEMMENT. 
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THE PASSING TRAIN. 


By CORA LINN DANIELS. 


EHITABEL stood idly looking out 
of the window. The window it- 
self fairly sparkled with iridescent 
tints of blue and purple and green, 

peculiar to those small panes of gliss which 
have endured the weather for many years and 
the scrubbings of two or three generations. 
The house was old, solid, and handsome for an 
isolated country farm-house, aud its air was one 
of generous hospitality and genuine prosperity. 
But it was very still. Not a sound from within 
broke the silence, excepting the somewhat im- 
patient tapping of Mehitabel’s finger-tips. With- 
out, the young frogs peeped their early spring 
song in the littie pond, and merry twitters of 
building birds made the old trees that shadowed 
the house jolly with life. 

“T ean’t see much use in living in this way,” 
softly said Mehitabel to herself. “I have got 
to «a point where I must think. 
for a year to try and not be lonesome, but I’ve 
come to the tag end, and I don't see whut else 
there is todo. Look at this house! Is there 
a speck or spot from cellar to garret? Not 
much. Is there a thing that I have not mend- 
ed and put away that [ did not want around? 
Just nothing. Is there anything lacking that 
a reasonable woman Haven't I 
got clothes enough, and a horse-and-buggy, and 
a dozen magazines. and a whole year’s making 
of ‘jell’ down cellar untouched? And isn’t the 
farm being run better than any in this county ? 
And isn't my garden doing much better and 
usual? Well, then, what am I 
Aren’t the stones all set to 


I've worked 


could want? 


earlier than 
complaining of ? 
mother’s and father’s graves, and the grass as 
green and thick as a board? Then what more 
do I want? What's the matter with me? I’ve 
got a low of fine hens, haven't 1? And two of 
the handsuomest cats that ever lived on a farm? 
And my time-table! I have that, haven’t I? and 
the beautiful summer- resort book of all the 
places the cars go to? And haven't I the 
money to gowhen J want to?) Then why don’t 
Igo? Who is to hinder?” And she looked 
back defiantly into the pleasant sitting-room to 
the tall clock, ticking comfortably in the corner; 
to the great fireplace, crackling away with a 
birehwood fire—for the days were yet chilly; 
to the row of flourishing house-plants sunring 
themselves in the west window, and to the 
portrait of her futher, very sleek and solemn, 
painted in his middle age by a traveling «artist 
“for his board for a month.” 

There she stopped. 

“Father wouldn't let me,” said she. 
ently, however, resuming her thoughtful tap- 
ping on the pane, she said in a stili lower tone 
of yoice: * But father’s dead, and I’m forty, and 
I'm mistress of myself, and I’m going!’ 

There was a fine line of aetermination in her 
lips, but her eyes looked a little scared at her 
own audacity. 

“Here I’ve 
tinued, * right 
und never vet have I set fcot in the cars! I 
saw them when the first load of gravel was cut 
out and hauled to the meadow to build the em- 
bankment—I watched them, root and branch, 
till they got it all leveled up and the rails laid; 
l saw the first engine come puffing along with 
children 


Pres- 


been boru and lived.” she con- 
in this house for forty years, 


a load of stone — Lord! weren't we 
frightened! And I can 


saw the first freight train puss. and then the 


now remember that I 
passenger; and father made a pile of money sell- 
ing land all along where the station was built, 
although he hated the railroad so that he never 
said a good word for it in his life, and would 
not ride on it, although they gave him a free 
pass. Theu the cars kept getting handsomer 
and handsomer, and I grew up, getting hand- 
somer too, if I do say it. And finally I knew 
more about that railroad there than any brake- 
man along the line. There gocs the two-ten 
i's always on time! And then came 
They run the first one 


express ; 
the vestibuled 
the very day we buried father. T 
just as they were putting his coffin into the 


trains. 
noticed it 


hearse. 
thing new that the railroad did, that I half ex- 
pected he would say something, for a minute! 
I thought that likely they would have as fine 
carriages as those up in heaven, and like as not 
he would have to ride in them; but he said, 
though, that he meant to get clost up to the 
band as he could. 
music!” 

She had lapsed into the familiar idiom of her 
New England State, although she usually made 
use of a more conventional language, 


He always pooh- poohed so at every- 
i 3 


‘see them built? 


He was dretful fond of 


“Yes, he was dretful fond of music. That 
old melodeon seems to sigh just like him some- 
times—as if his ghost was trving to ask me to 
sing the By and By’to 


to. Now 1 say, lam going away—I 


‘Sweet him, as T used 
am going 
to do what [ always wanted to do. I have 
ulwars just died to ride on the cars, and 1 am 
' Hadn't IT onght to? Didu't T 
Is there anything about this 
road that I don’t know? Haven't 


it for thirty years, Sundays and week-days, snow 
9? 


going to do it! 
I watched 


und rain, sun and frost. miduight and mornings 
How many times have I got up to watch the 
midnight express tear through the meadow? 
That stream, there, all swelled and_ boiling, is 
going to make a big accident there some day. 
I’ve prophesied it for fifteen or twenty years.” 
And the smile of an oracle swept across her 
* Now. father, don’t vou frown 
You 
let me go anywhere while you lived, and you 
know as well as I do that the best track-walker 
on the road used to come here for suppers, and 


fine features. 


down on me in that way! never would 


if it had not been for you I couid—might have 
been—I say he is a conductor now on the finest 
train except He waves his 
hand to me often; but he is married. And-—-do 
you hear me ?—I am going to ride seventy-five 
miles on the railroad. T shall pack 
my trunk this week, and next week I shall go; 
and I shall be gone a month, and I shall spend 
And, futher, you can’t help 


the vestibuled. 


Just see! 


a hundred dollars ! 
it. I’m forty, and—you ain’t here.” 

She had seated herself in a low rockiug-chair, 
and she brought her two feet down on the 
hearth with a Poor soul! this 
was her first rebellion. 
with a rod of iron by her penurious old father. 
Her mother, dead ten years, had been his unre- 
At thirty Mehitabel had only 


exchanged a sober, eventless young womanhood 


smart stamp. 
Her life had been ruled 


sisting slave. 


for a still more sober and eventless old maid- 
hood. In only one thing did either of the 
wonien ever dare to circumvent the old farmer. 
Eggs and butter he gave them for their spend- 
On these they must dress and buy 
but 
they were clever at many household things, and 


ing money. 
everything they needed from the store; 


made many a sale of this and that, which paid 
for the reading-matter which they both craved 
and would have. In the tiny post-office there 
were a few lock-boxes, and one of these belong- 
ed to Mehitxbel. Many were the walks taken 
after tea to this private treasure-house of learn- 
ing—of contact with the 
bright life from which they were barred by 


world without—the 


great ranges of wooded hills, but suggestions of 
which constantly flitted by them in shape of 
the passing trains. 

But from Ahese invaluable newspapers and 
periodicals had been culled so much that, slowly 
and surely, during the two years that had been 
sweet years of freedom to Mehitabel, in which 
she enjoyed, as an only child, the sole ownership 
of all her father had acCamulated, the house 
and farm had been improved from one end to the 
other. Without leaving the township, the ad- 
vertisements so weil conned as to be thoroughly 
uppreciated had brought their effect, and at the 
tiny Adams Express office at the little station 
a week seldom passed without bringing some 
mysterious package for Miss Mehitabel. 

The village people had gossiped well over all 
these doings, and when new china and ‘silver 
graced her tea-table, artistic draperies hung in 
her doorways; when a real porcelain bath, fed 
from the waters of mountain springs was set in 
the new bath-room, and a new range with a 
great copper boiler adorned the old kitchen; 
when oak furniture replaced the corded bed- 
steads, and moquet carpets were not too good 
to spread in the really stately old parlor, they 
were lost in horror; for they knew * Mehitabel 
was running through the old squire’s money 
like the wind.” But she knew The 
old squire had been shrewd and politic; the 
“And who is 


better. 


old squire had died a rich man, 
it all for if not for me?” she had questioned 
* There is nobody | care for to 
come afer me. The 
result was that ber house and farm were famous 
over. But 

The neighbors and friends 


within herself. 
I'll enjoy it while T ean.” 
the whole county she was more 
isolated than ever. 
who had sympathized with the squire’s wife and 
daughter when they had to pinch and save to 
dress decently, and had often been known to 
wear their * meeting ” bonnets two seasons, now 
felt the awe and confusion of meeting a person 
living on a plane of luxury wholly beyond them. 


After the first curious, admiring, and envying 
’ e * 8 


visits, made after a little “ house-warming” 
given by Mehitabel after some additions had 
been built ou to the south side of the main part, 
they had gradually fallen back into a sense of 
incengruousness with such new-fangled notions, 
and thev let * Mehitabel and ber extravagance” 
severely alone, 

In due time Mehitabel imparted her purpose 
to Jonas, her hired man, who was immensely 
astonished at the idea of her going away “in 
the cars to Upton Heights to stay at the big 
hotel.” But 
with decisive words, arranging with him for the 


she silenced all his exclamations 


care of the place in her absence, and bidding 
him especially not to gossip about her journey, 
und to see that his wife Sary aiso refrained 
Then 
state of deep amazement. 

* * * * * * 
she remarked in 


theretrom, she dismissed him, still in a 


“My clothes are nice,” her 
mind, * but I’m afraid 
*Tiow to Make ’Em’ 
though, and that Masher girl had been to the 
I guess I'll yo and see if I think they 


they are not stylish. 


gives a good mauy hints, 


city. 
will do.” And, lighting a candle held in a fine 
old-fashioned candle-stick surmounted by a glass 
globe like a bell turned upside down, to protect 
the flame, she went out into the hall and began 
to climb the stairs, holding on to the banisters 
gently, as she ascended from one broad landing 
to another, to where a stream of mellow moon- 
light fell through a broad stained-glass window. 
* That is beautiful,” she said, as she stopped to 
soft “It is really 
Oh, if I only had some one here 
Some 


gaze at its gorgeousness, 
beautiful ! 
who could understand it—appreciate it! 
one who had a heart for things that are lovely 
—an artist or a poet—any wav a mau!” 

She had come to her own great chamber now, 
and glanced into the long mirror that was set 
into the wall. With the word ‘* man” a virgin 
blush had spread over her face and neck, and 
she had timidly dropped her eves before her 
own reflection. Then, with the new defiance 
und independence which hud unaccountably 
entered into her this afternoon, she raised her 
eyes again and, lifting the candle high above her 
head, looked herself over from head to foot. It 
was a pleasant picture, a quaint picture. thus 
reflected. Her figure, tall and rather stately, 
was enveloped in a soft cashmere of a rosy 
violet shade, and fluffed around the sleeves and 
neck with violet ribbons and some soft silk lace. 
Her hair, drawn high and massed on the top of 
her head, was waved sufficieutly to give the 
white look, the 
deep, dark eves lit a face not beautiful, per- 
hap, but tine—a face of character, worth, de- 
cision, yet softened by the poetry and grace of 
a strong instinct for the beautiful. A twinkle 
of humor shot across the countenance, giving it 


brow a half Madonna while 


an added attraction. Now, with a low laugh 
of real enjoyment she spoke aloud: 

“And why not a man? Ai I so different 
to every other woman that I may not want to 
be loved and cared for? What if I am forty ? 
What if T never had a love affair in my life? 
It is high time I did! What if my girlhood 
was cramped in these hills and woods, and my 
womanhood dulled into habits of commonplace ? 
My heart is not dead—it is simply untouched, 
and I have read that that is considered a most 
desirable thing in love. I know there is such a 
thing as a man—tihe very man whom I could 
love and who could love me; and I wish he 
were here this minute! I’m not ashamed of it. 
I’m honest to myself, that’s all. I wish he 
were—My God!” 

* * 

The accident which 


* * * * 
Mchitabel 
prophesied had at last occurred. 


had so long 
The spring 
rains, filling the little stream to overflowing, had 
loosened the supports of the narrow bridge, and 
when the seven o'clock “vestibuied ” passed 
over it it had sunk, throwing the last car like a 
bomb sidewise off the track, detaching it in an 
instant from the flying train, aud Jeaving it 
standing with the forward trucks deep in the 
bed of the stream and the rear ones high in air. 
“Oh! then 
fro,” amid terrible fears and cries 
but after all had 
found to be seriously injured but one gentle- 


and there were hurryings to and 
of anguish; 
been examined none were 
man who lay unconscious with a concussion of 
the brain. They bad taken him out and laid 
him on a sleeper mattress and covered him with 
blankets when Mehitabel and Jonas arrived on 
the scene. runing around the curve of road 
that led to the house on the hill as rapidly as 
two people could burry. Both were full of ex- 
citement, curiosity, and anticipation. Mehit- 
abel couldn't help a sense of enjoyment flooding 
her consciousness as soon as she had been as- 
sured that no one was killed. 

* They will have to lift the car on to its wheels, 
and I shall have a chance to go through it.” 
But in a moment her attention was attracted to 


the mang who was lying with fuce as pale as 
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marble at her feet. A young fellow who pro- 
fessed a little knowledge of medicine was kneel- 
ing with his hand on the injured man’s heart 
and declaring that it beat, but urging the ne- 
cessity for some immediate action. 

“Jonas!” Mehitabel cried, “go for Dr. Dick 
at once! Bring this man right upto my nuuse, ’ 
she added, turning to the others. “If there is 
anything that can be done for him it siall be, 
for we will do it.” 

Some official said something of the rules in 
cases of accident, but the medical gentleman at 
once put in his protest: “It may save him. I 
should advise you to leave him here by all 
means. To go sixty miles more without help 


may be his death.” So it was arranged, aud in 


a short time the “spare chamber” of the great 
farm-hcuse was the scene of an earnest attempt 
The train. 
which was but little injured by this mishap to 


lo bring the man to Consciousness. 


the rear car, went on alter some thoughttul per- 
son had found the man’s checks and secured his 
baggage from the baggage-car, and within an 
hour of the time Miss Mehitabel had stood be- 
fore her mirror laughing at her own honest wish 
fora man, the man—or, at any rate, a man—had 
been installed in her home, and the village doce- 
tor had sent Jonas to D—— for a physician to 
consult with him upon the case. 

Sary had come to stay indefinitely. and Miss 
Mehitabel had put on a simple white apron over 
her pretty dress and constituted herself chief 
nurse. But many hours, days and weeks pass- 
ed before she was rewarded by a sign of ration- 
ality in her patient. Money had not been spared 
for him. The physician at D had sent for 
a still more eminent doctor from a neighboring 
city, yet, while life still lingered. consciousness 
did not return. But for some time now, since 
the soft June roses had blown their fragrance 
in at the windows, « strong hope had been en- 
tertained that all was going well, and that very 
any time, Richard Fernald 
would come to And yet when he 
spoke, Miss Mehitabel, who happened to be 
standing with her back to the bed, started as if 
shot. 


last saw a look 


soon, at almost 


his senses. 


She turned hastily toward him and at 
of serene consciousness iu his 
eves, which were gazing at her with the pa- 
thetic gentleness of a child. He had said, * Am 
I sick ?” and she met his quesvon with a litle 
cry of surprise and delight. 

* Yes, sir,” she stammered. 
have been. But will be 
row, I think. Dv you want anything?” 

* Just to know why I am here and who you 
“T don't think I 


“ That is, vou 


you well very svon 


are?” he answered, feebly. 
ever saw you before.” 

*No; and you would not be here were it 
not that vour train—the vestibuled, you know— 
met with an uccident, und as you were badly 
hurt we brought you to my house, here. I am 
Mehitabel Rogers,”’ she answered, quietly, * and 
I am very glad to make your acquaintance.” 

He said * Thank you,” and dropped off to 
sleep again like an infant. 

This was the beginning of a long convales- 
cence. Mehitabel did not take her trip and go 
to Upton Heights, but Sary and Jonas came to 
the house to live all the and 
Miss Mehitabel had to D at 
once and obtained a capabie, intelligent lad, who 


same, besides 


these, sent 
became the nurse and assistant of Mr. Fernald 
in necessary services. So it was now not very 
loug before, stretched in the great invalid chair 
her thoughtfulness had provided, the sweet, 
spent on the 
north piazza, with the hostess at work, perhaps 


shady summer mornings were 
shelling early pease, perhaps beating an egg for 
some delicate cookery, or oftener with book in 
hand, reading to a most attentive and most ap- 
For lovely indeed 
In her absorption 
in the topic she utterly threw off all crudeness 


preciative listener and critic. 
was the voice of the reader. 


of pronunciation, all provincialism of inflection, 
and with tones of natural music, deep, rich and 
mellow, her soul, so pent and bound in its nar- 
row sphere of actual environment, took on the 
freedom and ease of the inspiration of art and 
culture, and expressed itself in eloquent and 
graceful intonations, so full of delicacy and re- 
that Richard 
did 
type, was startled into profound respect and 


finement, Fernald, who had be- 


lieved the world uot hold for him a new 
eager admiration. To read well was her sole 
gift. Ilow proud her mother had been of it! 
And watched her. A 
cynical man of the world, whose life had been 
one of leisure, of thought, of study, and who 
had the society 
mothers, he had ignored the attractions of many 
a fashionable woman of his set who sought to 
ensnure a heart as yet never deeply touched. 
With intinite tact, in the intervals of reading, he 
Miss Mehitubel her simple story. 
With little aid of imagination he could 
draw the picture of her dull and solitary life, 
her secret study and self-culture, her habitual 


while he listened he 


escaped blandishments of 


drew from 


very 
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bending to the will of her sturdy father. and her 
natural relief when at last she was free. But upon 
observing the evidences of her radical change 
from forced penury to the open gratification 
of every reasonable wish, he admitted that she 
was unusual—quite unusual—considering her 
training and age. And thinking of her age, he 
remembered his own—eight years her senior— 
and, thinking of her age, her face, figure, dress, 
speech, mauners—all these came slowly and 
He dwelt on 

And while 


positively into his consideration. 
them, studied them, analyzed them. 
he studied he found them growing beautiful in 
his eves, and by and by more attractive and 
fascinating, until, finally, he suddenly found that 
Miss Mchitabel was a very charming and wo- 
manly woman, full of sweet, strong character, 
worthy of a true man's utmost devotion. 

One morning when she cume to him with a 
soft flush on her face, carrying a dish of fresh, 
ripe strawberries which she had gathered for him 
herself, he caught her hand within his own and 
held it while, strangely enough, he ended his 
internal struggle by putting the answer into 
language — uttering the 


earnestly prophetic 


words, “I am the man!” 

Then, as in a vision, she saw herself before her 
mirror, as she had been that fateful night when 
she had wished so earnestly ; and wuile she bad 
not thought of it again, now she recalled it all 
with a singular vividness, and she turned pale 
to the very lips and moved silently away. 

Riebard Fernald had told her nothing of him- 
self. He had accepted her hospitality with the 
frank courtesy with which it had been offered 
He had given her some few details. of course— 
that he was a resident of New York, that his 
aged mother was still living there with a married 
daughter, that he had been educated at Yale, 
had taken out his papers as a lawyer, and after 
traveling much abroad had spent some time 
in Washington. 
sister and mother as soon as she 


She had sent telegrams to bis 
found the ad- 
dresses in his note-book, and had at his request 
notified ua great number of business men to ad- 
dress him at her little post-office, and bad seen 
that everything lhe possessed was of very stylish 
and elegant quality ; that he seemed to feel no 
haste or embarrassment about time or people or 
things, and that, infact, she was evidently har- 
But he 
Something she could 


boring a man as independent as herself. 
had still a mysterious air. 
not define hung over him like a light cloud. She 
eould not penetrate it. Perhaps she was to be en- 
lightened, she thought, when, the evening after 
she had brought the strawberries, he exclaimed: 

“Miss Mehitabel, would not you like to hear 
something vou do not kuow about me?” 

She looked at him seriously and answered, 
“Yes, I certainly would.” 

* Do you see that?” he said, drawing «a purse 
“That is my whole fortuue. 
It is 
not nearly enough to pay for even a month of 


out of his pocket. 
I have here about seventy-five dollars. 
my stay here, but it is all I have. To be sure,” 
he added, with a smile, ‘**I have my clothing, 
some pins, a ring, and some such trifles—but 
they amount to nothing. My ouly way to repay 
you, my dear Miss Rogers, is to go somewhere 
und earn something. I am almost well, and I 
mean to do so; but let me tell you why I am in 
this condition. Doubtless you will consider it 
nothing less than a crime, and practically it was 
so, to risk so much; but for some time before I 
started on this trip I had been speculating in 
Wall Street.” 

“Did you buy on a Miss 
Mehitabel, anxiously. “ Father always bought 
out. I think it is And she 
looked at him with redoubled interest. 

He uttered a 


thought, ‘The most worldly country woman 


9” 


margin?” said 


’ 


straight safer,’ 


low whistle of delight and 
that ever was born, I do believe!” 

Then he went on: “I went in with two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I came out that day with 
enough to buy a ticket to San Franciseco—as fur 
as I could get—and seventy-five dollars. Here is 
the ticket. 


[ meant to stay a day in Chicago 


Fortunately it was an unlimited, as 
Now, do 
you think I had better go on to San Francisco 
and hide myself from you and from everybody 


else? Iam forty-eight and a failure. Oh, by 
the way, I have one thing more. It is a little 
block of stock in this very railroad, here, Only 


ten shares, Miss Mehitabel; it doesn’t amount to 
much—it'’s « wonder it did not go with the rest— 
so I'll leave this with you as a little souvenir of 
my visit,” laughing lightly and tossing the paper 
into her lap, * and if ever I come back, rich and 
famous and redeemed—able to show you what 
I think of your wise kindness—will you let me? 
May ! sit in 
with vou, if IT will go away and make a new 


this old sitting-room once more 


man of myself?” 
He had grasped her hands 
at her wich eves of passionate pleading. 


and was looking 


‘T am not worthy, dear,” he said, “but I 


kpow, I feel, that { am the wan.”’ 
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“Tt is too bad you lost,” she said, musingly. 


‘But then it happens so, I suppose, once in a 


while. San Francisco is a long way from here, 
isu’t it?” she continued, still in a musing tone. 
‘Shall you go in a vestibuled train all the 
way ?” 


‘I hed arranged for it,” wondering what turn 


her thought could have taken. 


‘I never rode in the cars in my life,’ she 
went on with more animation, “and I have 
always wanted to, oh, so much!—more than ] 
can say. And this is stock in this road? Ten 
shares! Why, that amounts to a good deal. 


And you don’t owe me anything, for the man- 


ager has been sending money to pay all your 


bills ever since you were hurt. I love this 
road. It is an honorable, straightforward com- 
pany.” Then she added, timidly, looking at him 


with an air of deprecation: ** Would you mind 
if I bought a ticket and went to San Francisco 
with you, too? You see, I have never traveled 
at all, and I am afraid I should need some one, 
and I gave up a trip that I had planned to take 
for—well, because you came, and now I feel 
that I would like 


long journey.” 


to make up for that with a 
He gazed at her very thoughtfully for a few 
minutes and then said: 
* Mehitabel, 


ruined, aud it is a 


told I was 


I am 


dear, I 
fact. 


you poor, 
accustomed to 
live in a somewhat luxurious way, for T was 
brought up so; but I cannot, shall not, always 
be poor, 
has all the property of my father. 
divided between 
But I have been a proud fellow, and when I 
was twenty-one I accepted those ten shares of 
life for 
myself. I never parted with that stock, for 
I had a little I thought I 
should give it to the woman I should marry. I 


My dear mother. bless her good heart! 
It will be 
sister and sometime. 


ny me 


railroad stock from father, and began 


sentiment about it. 


have had my ups aud downs, but I have never 
been ruined before. It hurts me—cuts my pride; 
and I have made a vow in my soul that I will 
never speculate again. So my chances are poor. 
But, my dear, sweet woman, if you want to go to 
San the 
vestibuled train, as my wife, dear, [ should—I 
love vou, I love vou, Hitty.” 

Miss Mchitabel raised a grave, sweet face full 


Franciseo, and would go with me on 


of u strong faith and tender devotion. 
ao 


And us they climbed the broad stair- 


she sighed happily, “vou are the 
man!” 
cause together, they stood in the mellow radiance 
of the moonlight streaming through the stained- 
glass window, and she exclaimed with a low 
laugh of pleasure: “ At last one who can appre- 
ciate and understand beauty—not a poet, not an 
but a And, 
heart, that story all about your money end your 


artist, man, who knows! dear 


speculations isnot new to me. For while you 
were lying unconscious your mother and _ sister 
and I constantly corresponded. They would, as 
you know, have come here at once, but your 
own family physician forbade any possible ex- 
citement, and they wrote me about your money 
and your speculations, beeause I toid them that 
you were raving about them and IT did wot know 
but what it might be something important. And 
they told me it was the first time you had ever 
speculated in your life, and that it was not with 
your own money, but that at the urgent request 
of a lady client you had followed her directions 
and had lost every cent she had in the world, 
aod then quixotically beggared yourself to pay 
And they seut me a check for one 
I will 


her back. 
thousand dollars to pay your expenses. 


hand it to you in the morning.” 


Cheiro, the Palmist. 


Ir you are interested in the oceult—and who 
is not ?—you must know of Cheiro, who came 
and Fifth 
the Club. 


Cheiro is on his tour round the world, but pro- 


located on 


Manhattan 


to us from over the sea 


Avenue, not far from 
poses to remain for an extended time in India, 
He is to be 


fa Maharajah, and is to have the 


where a weleome is awaiting him. 
the 


use of certain ancient works on Cheiromancy, 


gnest 


which many of the Indian potentates are anx- 
ious to revive. 

During his season in London he rend nearly 
twenty thousand palms, for which he has many 
letters of commendation from royalty, states- 
men, savants, and both men and women promi- 


He was sought 


” 


nent in the professional world. 
after at many of the “at homes” of the leading 
lights of London society, and his Oriental salons 
on Bond Street were thronged daily with be- 
lievers, and others who came as seoffers but 
left strong in the faith. 

Uptwo flights of broad, softly-carpeted stairs 
and you are ushered into the Fifth Avenue sane- 
tum of this marvelous soothsayer of the day 
As you enter and are graciously received by 
Cheiro you glance into his handsome, earnest 


face, aud you are reassured; and as you listen 
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CHEIRO, THE PALMIST. 


to his modulated, magnetic voice you are con- 
vinced, while you note his resemblance to Lord 
Byron or Oscar Wilde, you are not quite sure 
which. 

Cheiro tells an interesting story of his life; 
how in his early childhood days in Ireland—for 
he isa Milesian of the highest culture—he fell 
in with a band of gypsies, who carried him 
about with them for more than a year before 
he was recovered by his family. He there be- 
came versed in the Romany, as well as foretell- 
ing by the palm, and after his school days were 
over he traveled to India, where ke lived fora 
time, not in the English colony, but directly 
among the Brahmins, where he could be more 
perfectly in touch with bis favorite subject. 
Cheiro is a scientist, and his motto is “Che sara 
sara ’—* What will be, wiil be.” He makes no 
mystery of his science either, but believes abso- 
lutely that it can be used to the advancement of 
the human race, both morally and scientifically. 

Cheiro says: * All science and religion have 
their quacks and hypocrites, but any one’s mind 
should be open to conviction concerning a cult 
which had its origin in the early stages of the 
world’s history, and which has been upheld by 
some of the mightiest thinkers of all time. 

“You must know that the right hand 
hand of our future, while the left hand 
that I te.l is 


influence, or, as 


is the 
is born 
intuitive. 
the 
theosophist would put it, the attraction of one 


with us. A great deal 


I believe in magnetic 
astral body for another.” 

Cheiro’s sanctum is an interesting study in 
Oriental rugs and curios. The wails and ceil- 
ings ure draped with the most quaint Indian and 
Burmese hangings, many of which came from 
uncient temples, and are hand - wrought, and 
which chronicle some portion of history in Hin- 
India ink, 


Lying about here and there are casts in plaster 


dostanee, executed with a pen and 


of a few of the noted palms which Cheiro has 
that of Sara 
bull in 


is centuries 


examined, first in interest being 
Bernhardt. A 
bronze attracts 


old. 


sucred bull “ Nundi,” which represents a duality 


sacred llindoo gold 
the 


Cheiro will explain to you that it is the 


attention, and 


of the sexes, and embodies each and every one 
of the human sins and vices. Its history is an 
interesting one. It originally stood in an ancient 
temple at the top of a hundred marble steps, 
When the temple was razed by the English 


* Nundi,” still 


were left standing intact, 


soldiers the marble steps with 
immovable, immutable, 
and the officer who secured the idol presented 
it to Cheiro. 

On a little carved table rests a treasure in the 
an aulograph-book, It with a 
Madame the 


following pages are filled with others from celeb- 


way of opens 


testimonial from Jernhardt, and 


rities in art, literature, the Bar, and the pulpit, 
with many of high rank and title. 
On one the 


page is quaint but perfectly 


legible peuning of Oscar Wilde, who quotes 
from his * Dorian Grey”: “It is only shallow 


The 
mystery of the world is the visible, not the in- 


people who do not judge by appearances, 
visible.” Such names as the Duke of Neweastle, 
Justin McCarthy, Florence Marryat, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolf, Blanche Melton 
Prior, Rev. Everard Blake, Weedon Grossmith, 
like ilk, 


highest encomiums of praise for the palmist, 


Roosevelt, 


and others of ure appended to the 


Cheiro relates many strange and tragic inci- 
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dents and experiences; one 
ofa young woman of title who 
had 
Cheiro told 


in the 


prepared for suicide. 
her from the lines 
hand that in three 
months « change would eome 
into her life, and urged her to 
bid- 


ding, and gave him the revolv- 


wait. She followed his 
er she had purchased, as a 
sort of hostage. Now Cheiro 
shows. with pride, a Jetter from 
the young woman, expressing 
her deepest gratitude to him 
for saving her life. 

Among Cheiro’s most treas- 
ured curios is a ring which 
he wears and regards as his 
“mascot.” It has a fascinat- 
ing history. Many years ago 
it was found by a traveler go- 
ing from Babylon to Nineveh, 
who came upon a skeletou 
half buried in the sane, but on 
whose left hand still reposed 
this ring. It finally came into 
the possession of Cheiro’s fam- 
ily and was bequeathed to him 
last year. A testimonial from 
the British Museum 
that the ring is fourteen bun- 
dred years old, and was made 
during the Sasamian period. The shape is a 
large maquire, and it is set with the three seuls 
of Persia, all carnelian gems, delicately carved. 
The first is the cock, indicating the devil; the 
centre one is the winged hog—the world, or ma- 
terial advantages; and the third is the beetle, 
which indicates the Spirit, or eternity. It is 
believed to bring good luck to the wearer. 

There may be many who will regard Cheiro 
as a wizard when he enables them to see them- 


States 


selves as they are and not as they seem to be, 
but by and by, when we are a little more edu- 
cated, we shall in no way mix up palmistry and 
the black art; we shall know better. 

Evita STARR. 


FACE @2STUpIES 


General Lew Wallace. 


Mucu rugged strength of character is ex- 
pressed in this countenance, force of will and 
mental force. The lofty brow is cloquert of a 
brilliant mind, by its height arguing rapidity 
of idea and keen perceptions. The eyebrows 
ure hung very low, and suggest capacity for 
prolonged aud concentrated reflection ; also per- 
sistence and the habit of carrying every matter 
to a logical conclusion. Expressed by the nose 
is strong individuality, reasonable patience, and 





personal dignity. ‘The eyes are deeply thought- 
ful, are comprehensive in their vision, are intol- 
erant of treachery or trick, are stern but not 
tyrannical, are absorbed and yet all- seeing. 
Strength of will and tenacity are on the lips, 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE. 


und the chin bears witness to a wholesome de- 


gree of obstinacy which can be aggressive, but 


is never so unprovoked. A most ready and 


pleasing gift of language lies on the cheeks 
just beneath the eves, and also self-belief, iv 
quality strong, unwavering, and not weakened 
Dignified self-possession is 
the 
would never concern himself unnecessarily with 
trivial matters, but who is capable of appre- 
ciating the value of small things when they are 


by shallow conceit, 


very evident. It is face of a man who 


valuable. A broad and clean mentality is 


displaved, and love of the solidly grand, the 
richly beautiful, and also of simplicity, 








“BILL BROWNE” DECLARES THAT HE WILL SPEAK FROM THE 
CAPITOL STEPS. 


‘BILL BROWNE” LEAD THE PROCESSION ON 
FOURTEENTH STREET. 





THE COMMONWEAL ARMY LEAVING BRIGHIWUCD CAMP, 
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THE ARMY ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE NEARING THE CAPITOL—PHOTOGRAPHED 
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ARRESTED COXEY) TAKING OUT A 


THE CHIEF OF THE CAPITOL POLICE DECLARES THAT COXEY SHALL NOT LIEUTENANT KELLY (THE OFFICER WHO 
SPEAK FROM THOSE STEPS. PLATOON OF POLICE, 


COXEY AT THE CAPITAL. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH BY OUR Star¥ PHOTOGRAPHER.—{SEE PAGE 311.) 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE SHAD SEASON. 


THE FAMOUS FISHERIES AT GLOUCESTER ON THE DELAWARE RIVER—MAKING A HAUL.—Drawn py FraNK H. SCHELL.—_{SEE PaGE 314.] 
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Judge Barnard’s 
Famous Chirography. 


not that 
Barnard, ex-Chief Justice of 


Ir is probably too much to say 
Judge Joseph F. 
the Supreme Court, is more widely known to 
the bench and bar of this State than any pres- 
evt or preceding Supreme Court justice.  Jan- 
uary Ist terminated his judicial career, owing to 
his having reached the constitutional age-limit 
of seventy years. There is now no judge upon 
the bench of the State who occupied that posi- 
tion when Judge Barnard took the oath of office ; 
hence he js the senior judge of the State. 

His thirty years of service as district judge 
and presiding justice of the department, to- 
gether with his peculiar characteristics, have 
contributed to make him more prominent than 
any of his official peers. The actual 
law and fact which have been tried by him ex- 
ceed one hundred thousand. 

The handwriting of the retiring chief justice 
will commemorate his eminent qualities as a 


issues of 


jurist, for to every opinion and decision he 
has rendered in the past thirty years his signa- 
ture bas been affixed, and in that time to no 
less than half a million legal documents. 

In future generations his penmanship will 
afford food for reflection to students of character 
To the present and past generations it has 
been more or less @nigmatical and the source of 
many jests. Many have taken it upon them- 
selves to call his personal attention to his non- 
Spencerian attainments, and he has invariably 
received their criticisms good-humoredly. To 
some he hinted that he could not help it if they 
could not read good plain English; if he has 
ever admitted that a line of his MS. would not 
do for the model line in a boy's copy-book it 
was with the consolation that he could write a 
good, round, plain hand if he wanted to. 

tle expected lawyers to read sentences which 
were plain to him, but which were to some of 
them as insoluble as the hieroglyphies on Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, In writing letters, however, to 
those not familiar with his word-signs he re- 
turned to the model neatness of the love-letters 
of his youth, producing a legible missive with all 
the t’s crossed and i’s dotted. 

The first publie record of Justice Barnard’s 
handwriting is his subscription to the oath of 
office, administered to him on his admission to 
the Bar in 1844, 
those who have come in contact with his later 
efforts. 

The signature, made on Juue 3d of that vear, 


and will be a revelation to 


is as follows: 


Say, i Barnard 


The honest pride with which this signature 
was made speaks for itself. the unusual feature 
being the spelling out of the given name, which 
seldom appeared in subsequent papers. 

The first signature to a paper in suit was 
made in 1845; on January 3d of that year, At- 
tornev Barnard affixed the following siguature 
to an affidavit of tising a lis pendis: 


Wand 


A comparison with the first illustration would 
seem to denote that the pen-and-ink liberties of 
a lawyer had undergone a decided expansion. 
But this is not the fact, for in 
he again wrote a signature. very small, similar 


a short time 


to the one which Judge Wheaton said District- 
Attorney Hufcut learned at Vassar College. 

From this one on so it went; large and small, 
up hill and down dale, hexagonal and rectangu- 
lar, blots to right of them, blots to left of them, 
blots in front of them, spattered and blurred, 
plain and ex-plain, and so on throughout the 
papers prepared and filed by Attorney Barnard 
during twenty years of successful practice. 

Then, in 1864, Joseph F. Barnard became a 
Supreme Court justice, and here is his first sig- 
vature as such, subjvined to a decree sigued in 
January, 1864: 


rs “. 


ee 


One day an aged lawyer came into the judge’s 
room when the latter was in the midst of writ- 
ing an important decision. An old farmer hind 
just been in, wishing to know if Mr, Barnard 
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didn’t want to buy another farm of six hundred 
acres near Stissing Mountain, and had beer sub- 
sided with an emphatic “No!” After the law- 
ver had remarked it was a fine morning. with 
prospects of a pleasant day, crops were promis- 
ing. good thing the war was over, and a few 
other incidentals, without any response but 
nods from the judicial head. he unfolded a coll 


of papers, saying to the judge: 





“Your honor, IT have here in the form pre- 
scribed by law and statutes - 

* Well, what is it?” 

* A decree in partition, your honor, but——” 


* Let's have it.” 

* But I supposed your honor would like to 

sad it over carefully before signing it.” 

“No, I don’t. It’s vour business to see that 

it’s all right Where do I sign ?” 
After fumbling dozen 


a 


the 
lawver discovered the last page was on the 
from the the 
The judge made a fresh jab at the ink- 


his 


over two pages 


other side first, and Jaid it on 
table. 
stand, went through several motions with 
pen before the paper had been fairly laid down 
and handed it back to the lawyer. When the 
lawver reached his office and put the blotter on 


the signature, this is what he had: 


Cwm Py 


—— 


The late Judge Wheaton once said if Judge 
Barnard, in dipping his pen in the ink-stand, 
aught a fly on the end of it, he wrote right 
along, fly and all. 

Supreme Court rules provide that in a fore- 
closure action the judye signing the decree may, 
upon application, grant to the plaintiff’s attorney 
an additional allowance of two and one-half per 
cent. upon the amount due, not exceeding two 
hundred dollars. Judge Barnard usually limited 
this to one hundred dollars, so that on the back 
of every foreclosure he wrote: 


Y 


“Tf there is a lawyer in the Second Judicial 
District who cannot read this he ought to take 
down his shingle. It reads, ‘two and one-half 
per cent. additional allowance ordered.’ 

can’ Ae as | ag 
A story is told of him when he was running 


for re-election in the ’seventies. Although he 
had no competitor he was asked by a county 
committee from Richmond County to contribute 
The 


judge responded by inclosing a check to the 


to the expense of priuting the ballots. 


chairman with a letter explaining its desired 
application. The chairman, evidently a town or 
county officer, puzzled Kinself over it several 
days aud then returned it to “J. F. Bard, 
the 
check that * he did not owe any taxes in Rich- 
mond County.” 

Many of the Supreme Court justices sign only 
their initials. This was Justice Barnard’s cus- 
tom, his tendency being to slight the final letters 


Pokeepsie,” and informed the signer of 


of his name. This illustration is the signature 
made some time since at the extreme edge of 
a paper, which probably accounts for its inclin- 


ing position : 


Judge Barnard’s custom of writing with such 
great speed was no doubt induced by his taking 
the minutes of trials in early dars when stenog- 
raphers Kven when taken 
in narrative form it is no easy task to write in 
long hand the testimony of a witness and the 
rapid fire of questions on cross-examination ; but 
he did it, and 
effectually made as they are now on the fuli 
questions and answers written out on the ty pe- 
writer. 

Two lawyers from Goshen came with papers 
for the judge to sign one Saturday. but missed 
their train, and arriving at Poughkeepsie. found 


were unknown. 


questions on appeal were as 


Judge Barnard had gone home; proceeding to 
his residence they caught him “up atree " saw- 
ing off some limbs and trimming its branches. 
They bailed the judge, who hung his saw on a 
limb, told them to hand up their papers, which 
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they did by means of a ladder, and they were 
signed. It is probably the only case on record 
of a Supreme Court judge up a tree signing his 
name to a legal document. 
AN ANALYSIS OF JUDGE BARNARD’S 
SIGNATURES. 

A few words in analysis of the siguatures of 
Judge Barnard, from a graphological point of 
Cut 
plays a clear and deliberate frame of mind, with 


view, may perhaps be of interest. 1 dis- 


thought concentrated upon the moment and a 


distinct sense of honest ambition gratified and 


grave responsibility assumed. Cut 2 suggests 


that the mind has made a visible effort to en- 
compass a broader, grander plane of thought, 
a wider field of activity, has triumphed, feels 
the force of its full powers, and with them an 
Then broken to 


harness, comes the development of analytical 


increase of ambition. well 
power, which all along has been clearly indi- 
cated; of craft of thought, penetration, and an 
intensely active and intuitively keen mentality. 
But there is uo loss, rather a growth, of the de- 
liberate principle, and impulse is held subject 
to analysis. From this stage there is in reality 
little variation except that due to a mind ever 
increasing in rapidity of perception, pursuing 
many trains of thought at once, interlacing a 
variety of topics and speculations. Such a mind 
is ever in advance of the matter in hand, and 
the mechanical action of placing a signature or 
of recording a decision reached receives scant 
The illegibilities of the later pen- 
manship of Judge Barnard are but symbols of 
the electricity of his thought. STILETTO. 


attention. 


Arbutus. 


I pusH with eager hands the snow 
And thatch of faded leaves aside, 

And lo, my gladdened eyes behold 
Beauty itself there glorified ! 


Beauty itself in perfumed robes 
Of white and royal rose [ see, 
Deep in a eloister of the woods, 
Beneath a gaunt and black-limbed tree. 


Fair flower,’ so T softly croon, 
‘* For palaces of ivory meet, 
So delicate thy raiment is, 
Why in this cheerless, dim retreat 


‘ Art thou in hiding? Furry things, 
Shy squirrels and rabbits skirting go 
With quick and startled feet across 


Thy lowly roof of leaves and snow. 
. 


Art thou by witch-arts bound to wait 
Till some strange prince with potent spell 
Thy weird enchantment breaks, and thou 
Come a fair princess from thy cell ? 


‘ As over thee I ben] to catch 
Thy sweet revealings, perfumes rare 
As fairies from sweet woods distill 
My senses artfully ensnare. 
‘I know thy subtle secret now, 
And this it is, you dainty elf; 
You are the white and rosy witch, 
Weaving for others spelis yourself.” 
M. PHetps Dawson, 


At Our English ; 
Cousins’ Table. 


One of the best things for an American tour- 
ist through Great Britain to carry with him is a 
The 


man of robust physical condition and normal 


small, or, at least, an indifferent appetite. 


appetite for his daily bread-and-butter, accus- 
tomed to the generous, varied diet of our Ameri- 
ean cities and towns, has a term of slow star- 
vation in prospect as soon as he lands in Liver- 
pool. If he 
may experience occasional delightful surprises, 
but he will surely be spared many bitter dis- 
appointments. 


realizes this fact in sadvance he 


In the first place, the British cook has a very 
limited number of articles from which to select 
his and, in the 
doesn't know how to cook 
Hlis bread is often tough, dry, full of yawning 


bill of-fure, second place, he 


that which he has. 


holes, and only eaten by the American tourist 
because of the strong force of the bread-eatmng 
habit. 


stract negative, adds nothing but a vague im- 


The tame, lifeless butter, unsalted, ab- 


pression of having devoured something as an 
accompaniment to the bread. The aerated bread 
shops, which the new-comer to London visits 
with keen anticipations of meeting an old friend 
in the guise of wheat or graham flour. bear off 
the palm for hard, uninterestingly-crusted rolls, 
for whose perfect mustication only the jaws of 
a pre-historic mastodon would be adequate. 

The pastry of America is unknown in Great 
Britain. The inevitable yooseberry or apple 
tart which the English children of our story- 
books were represented as reveling in as a re- 
yard for good conduct, bears the name of * pie” 
in many restaurants, but anything more un- 
like the flaky, delicate crusts and appetizing 
interiors of the genuine American pie could not 
be imagined, But w single crust is used, and 
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this is folded over an uneven, shapeless mass of 
flavorless fruit, and baked in a smail pudding- 
dish. The Englishman proper relishes this con- 
coction, but it is the pleasure of ignorance. 

As to cakes, one is often tempted, when fin- 
ishing a tasteless English lunch, to close his 
eyes and fondly picture the rich, light layer- 
exkes of America, with their delicate surprises 
of chovolate, cream, fig, or jelly interspersions ; 
the delicate sponge-cake, the moist cream, and 
the black 
smoking hot mo- 


browned; and 
the 


These he must picture, for 


tea-cukes sweetly 
fragrant fruit-ecake and 
lasses gingerbread 
their reality he will not find. England is evi- 
dently not * the land 0’ cakes.” 

One form of sweets, however, is to be found 
first, last, and always at every table. on every 
occasion, and of this, the fruit jam or marmalade, 
the true Englishman never wearies. It is good 
for breakfast, where it takes the place of un- 
fruit It supplies 
the noonuay relish, and is found in its glory 
Really excellent 
candies and dainty confections ure almost un- 


cooked as used in America. 


ready for the dinner-table 
known. 


Ices are served sparingly, und appar- 


ently litthe relished, while genuine, rich ice 
cream is scarcely to be found in its perfection, 
even in the great hotels of Northumberland and 
Princes streets in the two capitals, The pre- 
vailing impression among waiters at these hotels 
seems to be that ices should be served hot and 
At one of the largest and best 


Kdinburgh hotels and again in London, at the 


potatoes cold. 


table dhote dinuer, ice cream, coarse of texture 
aud aimost tasteless, was brought in with the 
dessert on a large silver plate, passed to each 
guest in turn, and then left ou a side table for 
the next comer’s use, the melted “dip” being 
evidently no objection in the mind of the waiter. 

Fruit is a rarity and is rarely good. The 
tough, pretty little apples imported from Aus- 
tralia leave much to be desired. Possibly they 
would not be altogether bad. as a fruit, under 
some other vame, but with the ideal of a fair 
New England or Western apple in mind, the 
apple of the English hotel or restaurant is most 


unsatisfactory. Pears trom France are, as Toots 


said of his tailor, “good but dear.’ On the 
breukfast menu, morning after morning, at a 
certain fashionable restaurant, we read the 


legend, * William Pear,” but never learned the 
significance of that especially tall and singular 
appellation of the pleasant fruit served. 
gages are everywhere abundant in the season, 
and ure excellent. Grapes, from the hot-houses, 
ure fine and large, but necessarily dear, and 
peaches at a shilling each have a really com- 
mercial favor. 


Gicen- 


In the matter of vegetables, England is a 


subject for commiseration. Hawthorne said 
that he had never found any in the “Old 
Home” that had * half the flavor of a New 


’ 


England turnip.” The potato is generally con- 
spicuous in a bill of fure—by its absence, and 
when served has a deprecatory air of insignifi- 
cance, as if it might say, “1 came because you 
called but, really, it was hardly werth 
while.” Cucumbers are served in pairs, that 
is, two small circlets, with a bit of onion. are 


me, 


supposed to be sufficient; hence one concludes 
that they are not abundant. Pease are large and 
unctuous-looking, and quite tempt one at first 
sight, but on further 
absolutely devoid of taste that the whole range 


acquaintance prove so 


of condiments fails to give them a character. 
There is a long, smooth, green vegetable out- 
wardly protracted 
which is * vegetable 


resembling a cucumber, 


ealled marrow.” As 
served, it suggests summer squash, but, as 


Mr. Richard 
like “squash and water,” and this description 


Grant White observes, it tastes 
accurately represents the vigor of the flavor. 
What does the English cousin eat? Largely, 


beef, mutton, and cheese. Cold meats are his 
Watch a 


English public dining-room 


peculiar delight. man entering an 
and you can tell 
whether or not he is an Englishman by the way 
he orders his dinner. The American very likely 
stndies his bill-of-fare, glances, perhaps, at his 
neighbor's plate to see how the viands material- 
ize, and gives his order to the attendant. The 
Englishman, very likely, orders his cold joint at 
once, or with Mrs. John he walks up to the 
table on whieh the cold joints are displayed and 
indicates to the attendant that particular portion 
which they prefer, and it is cut for them at once. 

Mutton is uniformly excellent and challenges 
criticism, but one wearies of its endless repe- 
tition. Beef is often good, but rarely cooked to 
please an American's taste, the juices being 
quite generally dried up, while beefsteak is a 
cold and lifeless parody on the excellent article 
served on this side of the Atlantic. Ham and 
eggs usually fulfill the expectations of the 
hungry diner, while fish is rarely cooked well, 
unless we except the pleasant little toy-tish 
known as whitebait, The maid at your ino asks 
overnight what you will be pleased to have for 
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breuk fast. 
expect an appetizing array of all the dishes 


Her gentle courtesy wins you to 


which you most do love. You suggest a beef- 
steak. 
bit of fish, a chop? 
ing. What, then, can you have? 
suggests ham and eggs with a cup of coffee. and 


She is very sorry, but there is none. A 
No; these also are want- 
She sweetly 


you soon learn by experience that often she has 
nothing else to offer. 

The conclusion reached by the half-famished 
American as he boards un Atlantic steamer and 
that the 
theory that food has an important influence on 


revels in a homelike bill of-fure is 
the immaterial part of man is false, else William 
Milton, and 


genius must have 


Shakespeare, Charles Lamb, John 


a tew hundred other men of 


been mistaken in supposing that they 


HELEN MAksuALL NORTH. 


were 
Englishmen, 


The Harvard-Yale 
Annual Contest. 


field athletic contest 





Tue annual track and 
between Harvard and Yale will take place at 
This wiil 


be the fourth meeting of the two universities 


New Haven on Tuesday, May 15th. 


since the dual league in this branch of athletics 
was formed, Harvard has won the three already 
decided, and the Yale men have never had their 
names inscribed on the cup offered to the vic- 
tors. This has 
the New Haven team, and until a week ago the 
chance that 
very small, indeed; especially in view of the 
fact that Yale had the stronger team last sea- 
Although defeated Yale in the 
dual league contest at Cambridge last May, 
Yule reversed things at the intercollegiate, and 
won not only from Harvard but also from the 


year seemed more favorable to 


Harvard would win has appeared 


Harvard 


Son, 


other colleges represented. Consequeutly, at 
the end of the Yule had the better 
team. This year, almost all the New Haven 
athletes are back, ready to repeat their victory 


seuson, 


of last vear, while Harvard has been weakened 
by the graduation of some of the best men in 
last year’s combination. 

Another thing which counted strongly in 
Yale’s favor was the fact that the games are 
to be held this month on the grounds at New 
Haven, It may seem strange that a runner or 
jumper cannot do as well away from home as 
he can under the shade of his own vine and 
fig-tree, but such is the fact. The history of 
college athletics is full of the feats of men who 
could throw the hammer almost out of sight on 
Holmes field in Cambriige, or the Yale field, 
but who failed to come up to their records when 
they went to New York and met the representa- 
tives from other colleges. Again, Yale has a team 
composed largely of veterans who have taken 
part in such contests before, and know how to 
handle Captain Wheelright, of 
Harvard, ou the contrary, has a number of new 


themselves, 


and inexperienced athletes who are ignorant of 
the finesse and policy which wins many a mile 
run or walk, and it is impossible to say what 
these strangers will do. For all these reasons, 
everything seemed to show that Yale was a 
until the 


their out-door meetings, week before last. 


universities held 
The 
records made at these meetings indicate that, 
after all, Yale will have to work very hard to 
defeat the team from Cambridge, and, indeed, 


sure winner two 


that the crimson has about as good a chance as 
the blue. 

In the sprints, more particularly in the one- 
dash, it is safe to put Yale 
Richards has wrenched lis 


hundred-yards 
down as a winner. 
knee, and is not in first-class shape now, but 
No 
Harvard runner is his equal at the shorter dis- 
Merrill 
quick enough in starting to win the one-hun- 
dred. In 
may do better, xs he is a great finisher, but last 
year in New York Richards ran away from the 
Of late Merrill has been de- 


will be “fit” on the day of the games. 


tance. is the best man, and he is not 


the two-hundred-and-twenty Merrill 


Cambridge runner. 
voting all his attention to the sprints, but in the 
Yule games he may be called to run in the 
If he does run he will surely 
Yale 
have a chance of winning the quarter with San- 
ford, but even with Merrill out Harvard has two 


quarter as well. 


win. If Merrill does not compete, will 


very good runners in Bingham and Hollister. 
Unless all signs fail, Hill will take first place in 
the half-mile. Ile has been doing almost phe- 
nomenal work under Trainer Lathrop, and can 
run fast enough to win, He does not always 
use good judgment, however, and this failing 
Morgan need have no 


There is 


may lose him first place. 

fears about the mile run. 
Harvard who can come up to him when he is in 
geod condition, and he seems to be now, The 


no one at 
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mile walk ought to be a close fight. Until re- 
cently, after it was definitely announced that 
Endicott would not compete, Yale seemed to 
have a winner in Bunnell, but Phillips, the Har- 
vard freshman, has been doing the better work 
of late and ought to win the event. 

Garcelou has developed so rapidly as a hur- 
dler that the two races which a few weeks ago 
seemed likely to be divided between the two 
He 


has become just as strong in the high hurdles 


colleges should now both be won by him: 


as in the low ones, and Captain Lyman wiil 
have to run very fast or he will lose the laurels 
he carried off lJast yeur. 
beating the college record for the bigh hurdles, 
What makes 
it worse for Yale is the fuct that Lyman is not 


Garcelon has been 


and equaling it for the low ones. 


in good shape, and Cady has beaten several 
times. Elliott, of Harvard, has been breaking 
the intercollegiate bicycle records frequently of 
late, and his best time—five minutes, seven and 
two-fifths seconds—shows that he is a very fast 
in an exhibition 
stake. When it 
comes to the race at New Haven, Glenny and 


rider, butthat time was made 


spin, when nothing was at 


Parmelee will give Elliott all the pace he can 
stand, aud one of the two is more than likely to 
win the race. The generalship of Yale bicycle 
riders in past years has been extremely good, 
and something may be expected from them this 
season. In this respect, at any rate, Harvard 
has been far behind. 

The pole vault may be regarded as a toss-up. 
The points have been evenly divided in many of 
the recent meetings, and the records of the 
rival contestants are so nearly equal that it is 
What 
with Yale. 

Bloss has 
been under the weather for a large part of the 


impossible to say which one will win. 
to be 
Both the jumps will go to Harvard. 


advantage there is seems 


year, but he is now in good shape, and may ex- 


eel his record. Putnam, Paine, and Stickney 


are very evenly matched. Any one can defeat 
the best Yule jumper over the bar. But the 
New Haven will take the honors in the 
hammer-throwing and shot-putting. Hickok is 
certainly the best man in any college with the 
hammer, and has been doing good work with 
the shot. Acton, of Ilarvard, has been throw- 
ing the hammer more than one hundred feet, 
but Hickok will have no trouble in defeating 
his old foot-ball foe. Shea has also begun train- 
ing, but cannot hope for first place with the 
shot. 

This brief forecast of the chances of the two 
colleges in the coming contest has been devoted 
to first place oniy in the different events, be- 
cause second and third places are very uncer- 
tain things to predict. Both Yale and Harvard 
have a large number of good men very evenly 


team 


matched, and the conditions of the weather and 
the track will have much to do with their per- 
formances, On first places alone the teams are 
very nearly equal, and the result may turn on 
the runners and jumpers who will fight for the 
single points. Harvard has developed so many 
new men that Yale’s apparent advantage has 
all but disappeared. The games bid fair to be 
the closest for years, and much now depends on 
the coudition of the contestants when they come 
to the scratch. Two or three of the Yale men 
are in bad shape; unless they are brought 
the next week Harvard 


again win the cup, but at present the indications 


around within may 


are a bit in favor of the New Ilaven athletes. 


A PossiBpLE INTERNATIONAL RACE. 

There has been so much talk in recent years 
about an international contest between the win- 
ners of the Oxford-Cambridge and the Yale- 
Harvard boat races, that the public may be 
inclined to think that the latest announcement 
of a possible race has no foundation, but it can 
be stated on the best of authority that the win- 
is now willing to row an 


ning English crew 


American cight. <A gentleman well known in 


athletic circles has recently returned from a trip 


to Europe and brings with him the official 
statement that Oxford will race the winner of 
the Yale-llarvard race if the American crew 


will go to Kngland next September and row on 
the Thames. ‘The proposition is that the crew 
from this side shall go across early enough in 
the summer to get in good condition and become 
familiar with the English course, with its many 
turns andtwists, Yale and Harvard must come 
to an agreement before Oxford will promise to 
get its crew together again and go in training. 
Last year the American colleges made an at- 
tempt to have such a race here, but this is the 
first time our English friends have taken the 
initiative, 

The last international college boat race took 
place in the ’sixties, when Harvard sent over a 
crew, which was beaten. Another race is bound 
to come before many yeurs, but it is not likely 
this season. Harvard has little expectation of 
defeating Yale this season, and the Cambridge 
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the chances of 
Yale 
has a crew fur above the average, and may be 


until 
victory are better than they are to-day. 


men will want to wait 


willing to row Oxford, but even then the race 
should be rowed on this side of the Atlantic. 
The New London course is better than 
the one on which the English crews row, and it 
Oxford 
training until afier the Yale-Harvard race than 


much 


would be much easier for to keep in 
it would be for an American crew to go across 
Before 


hoped that we may see an international contest 


as late as September. mavy years it is 


at New London. 


ay LeAyprtl 


A Nebraska Artesian Well. 


THE well at 
which we give an illustration, has a depth of six 


artesian Niobrara, Nebraska, of 
hundred and fifty-six feet, and is utilized in con- 
nection with a system of water-works, electric 
light, and motor powers, and a large flouring-mill. 
The well has a flow of twenty-five bundred 








NIOBRARA’S ARTESIAN WELL. 


gallons per minute through an eight-inch pipe, 
and with a pressure of ninety-five pounds to the 
square inch the water rises to an elevation of 
eighty feet. The spectacle as the jet shoots up- 
ward and breaks and falls in masses of spray is 
one of great beauty. The water has a temper- 
ature of seventy degrees. The well is owned by 
the milling company of the enterprising town. 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THe marriage of the Grand Duke of Hesse to 


the Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg, both 
grandchildren of Queen Victoria, which oceur- 
20th ult., 


family gathering of the most distinguished char- 


red on the was the oceasion of a 
acter, including England’s Queen, the Emperor 
of Germany, Duke Alfred. the reigning Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and the heirs-appareut of 
the British 
of Coburg, where the wedding took place, was 


und Russian thrones. The town 


crowded with viSitors, aud the spectacle in the 


chureh where the religious ceremony was per- 


As the 
chureh a 


brilliance. 
the 


formed was one of great 
bride and bridegroom entered 
signal was given, in obedience to which all the 
bells in the town pealed simultaneously, aud 
the 


twenty-one guns was fired. 


when rings were exchanged a salute of 
We illustrate sev- 
eral features of the event. 

Sir CHaRvtrs RUSSELL. 

Sir Charles Russell, recently elevated to the 
office of Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, is perhaps 
the most brilliant advocate at the British Bar. 
He is sixty-one years old, and a native of Belfast. 
After a journalistic career he was called to the 
Bar of Lincoln's Inn in 1859. 
the House of Commons, and was Attorney-Gen- 


He has served in 
eral in Mr. Gladstone’s administration in 1886, 
receiving the honor of knighthood, and was re- 
appointed in 1892. He represented Great Brit- 
the 
speech on the bill by which this internatioual 


ain in Bebring Sea arbitration, and his 


controversy was ended was, with peculiar ap- 
propriateness, his last as a member of the House 
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of Commons. In politics he has been an un- 
rendered con- 


as a platform 


compromising Liberal, and has 
spicuous service to that party 
speuker throughout the country, 


Indians at the 
Midwinter Fair. 


In the of the 
California Midwinter Fair, next to the Ksqui- 


attractions of the Plaisance 


mau village, with its imitation snow - houses 
and seal-skin garbed inhabitants and its general 
air of insufferable warmth trying to keep cool, 
is the Arizona Jidian village, where seantily- 
clothed 


sticks and try to induce circulation. The squaws 


natives hover over a few sputtering 


wear cotton clothing as do the men, but the 


former take advantage of the national custom 
and wear shawls over their heads and shoul- 
ders. These women do all their hous2keeping 
The 


tall enough to permit one to enter in an upright 


out of doors. small straw houses are not 
position, and the ground area is barely large 
enough to permit all the members of the family 
to lie down at night. By day the Indians are 
The 


around the open fire aud make tortilias all day 


comparatively comfortable. women sit 


long. The men sell baskets and Indian pot- 
tery, or parade around the fair grounds as an 
advertisement of their village. 
dances and two play the piper. One melancholy 


One of them 
old man, with a battered straw hat pulled over 
his face, plays a violin with an air of desper- 
ation. The tune is a never-ending oue in a 
minor key, without any beginning or finale. The 
other player, who performs on a native harp, 
plays in a perfunctory manner which makes 
one anxious to look into his eves and see if they 
are not asleep. From long-bending over his 
instrument the harpist has contracted a curva- 
ture of the spine, which doubtless contributes to 
his utter weariness of life. 

The dancer himself is more picturesque and 
animated. 
he bears himself with an air which 
central figure of the village. His name is Mud- 
in-the-Face, and his tribe is the Mayo. 


He is not a bad-looking fellow, and 


befits the 


lle is 
not nearly as dark as the rest of the villagers 
and his bare limbs could easily pass for those of 
a Caucasian. Ile wears a feather head-dress, a 
white cotton shirt, and very short white cotton 
His 
feet are also bare, but around each aukle he 
wears an anklet of smull shells about six inches 
wide, and as he dances these make a musical 
murmur. 
of the village, and his stamping-ground has 


trousers, which leave his lower limbs free. 


He dances on the sand in the centre 


been pounded smooth by the action of his feet. 
Cceasionaily he varies the monotony by dancing 
on his hands with his feet in the air and his 
feathers trailing in the dust. 

Not fur from the huts of the Yaquis and the 
Muyos_ there 


groves in 


are two extremely interesting 
The 


they are trees—were brought from Arizona, and 


vactus the village. trees—for 


some of them are fifty feet high. There are all 
sorts of cacti, from the crown variety with its 
crown or court at the top, to the giant cactus 
which rises in one strong, straight column to a 
height of fifty feet. It is 
plant ever transplanted, and, although it shows 
lts 
computed age is some five hundred years, so, of 


the largest single 


the sears of its journey, it is doing well. 


course, it can seareely be said to have: grown 


since its arrival. One understands when in the 
midst of these groves, where nothing sighs or 
Tombstone, Arizona, 
tall, 


thick shafts are like nothing so much as a pop- 


waves in the wind, how 


came to be named. These immovable, 


ulous church-yard, where columns of uneven 
height have been erected in memoriam. 

The time to see the Arizona village is at twi- 
light. Then the 
fires take on a certain dignity, and all the dirt 
The 


grass-houses are shut, and in the dim light the 


crouching figures about the 


and disorder are concealed. doors of the 
cacti are ghostly and take on fanciful shapes of 


gigantic figures. MaBeL CLARE CRaPT, 


The Coxey [lovement. 


THE original * Army of the Commonweal,” of 
which all the other wandering armies of tramps 
and idlers ure imitators, reached the suburbs of 
Washington on the 29th of April, and went into 
camp, where they were visited by large num- 
bers of people. The Commonwealers number- 
ed some three hundred and fifty in all, Their 
reception was by no means as cordial as they 
had anticipated, the public very generally re- 
gurding their demonstration as a huge joke, 
and there were a good many expressions of dis- 
content among the rank and file. The precau- 
tions adopted by the authorities operated as an 
effectual check upon disorder of any sort, and 
the “army ” found itself a laughing stock where 


it bud ‘oped to be saluted with popular acclaim, 





CRAZY HORSE, 


SIOUX INDIAN— 
YAQUI INDIANS FROM THE YAQUI RIVER, MEXICO. 
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INDIANS AT THE CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER FAJR.—Copyricurep PHOTOGRAPHS BY TABER.—[SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 311.] 


SIOUX INDIANS—BULL HEAD AND GRAY EAGLE. 
YAQUI INDIAN BOY. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING AT COBURG—QUEEN VICTORIA’S PROCESSION PASSING DOWN THE ALLEE FROM THE 
RAILWAY-STATION. —Daily Graphic. 





3 SIR CHARLES RUSSELL.—TIllustrated London News. 





PRINCESS VICTORIA MELITA OF COBURG.—ZIilustrated London News. GRAND DUKE ERNEST LOUIS OF HESSE.—I//lustrated London News. 
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THE PALACE AT COBURG, WHERE THE WEDDING CEREMONIAL TOOK PLACE. CASTLE ROSENAU, WHERE THE FIRST DAYS OF THE HONEYMOON WERE SPENT. 
Pall Mall Budget. Pall Mall Budget. 
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Experiences in China. 


A Journey on the Pehio — Life in 
Tien-Tsin. 


It takes a whole week to reach Tien-Tsin, or, 


rather, to get opposite Taku, at the mouth of 


the Pehio, the city being seventy miles up that 
river. Ail along the coast, on each side of the 
river, is an immense line of modern forts, well 
armed with large, rapid-firing guns of the latest 
designs, which are furnished to China by France, 
But Tien-Tsin is still 
better protected by nature itself—by the famous 
Taku 
large man-of-war from approaching. 


Germany, and England. 


Bar or sand-banks, which prevent any 

Although our steamer drew little water, we 
had to wait several hours for favorable winds, 
that we might enter the river. In summer, the 
heat being frightful, there is hardly any water in 
the river, and in winter for four months the gulf 
and river are frozen hard, and all communication 
is interrupted. 
derful sight, thousands of junks sailing up and 


The Pehio presented a won- 


down. with most of the Chinese boatmen having 
for all and only garment their loug ku, which 
is not very habille, of them singing, 
screaming, yelling, the 
most terrible noise I ever heard. With all these 


and all 


cursing, and making 
red and yellow noisy devils around, it looked to 
me like hell on earth. The water of the river 
cannot possibly be called water, it is mud— 
thick, yellow, dirty mud—a stream of lighter 
between banks of thicker mud, 


mud running 


eovered with small, low houses built of mud 
and baked by the sun. On the shore are thou- 
sands aud thousands of children, together with 
After hearing that men, 


women, dogs, pigs, chickens, and doukeys all 


dogs and black pigs. 


sleep in the same room, one is not surprised to 
Oh, 


the thousands and thousands of children jump- 


see the children playing with the pigs. 


ing and swimming like fish in the yellow mud 
of the Pebio! All were naked but not indecent, 
they had such a coat of mud. 


To navigate that river may be fun for the 
passengers, but it is certainly not so for the 


officers and crew of a steamer. Every few 
minutes the river changes its direction and 
turus to the left or the right at an angle 


of seventy degrees, and as the river in some 
places is not so wide as the length of the 
steamer, the latter frequently runs into the 
banks of mud, eutting into the field and break- 
ing away pieces of ground. Sometimes—I may 
say quite often—it sticks to the shores in such 
a way that it stays there for days, preventing 
Our 
steamer ran aground some twenty miles from 


all other steamers from going up or down. 


Tien-Tsin, and being anxious to reach the place 
as soon as possible. I went ashore, where it is 
always possible to find horses or a small Chi- 
nese cart covered with canvas and balanced on 
two heavy wheels without any springs what- 
Traveling in these is terrible, as there 
the 
paths made of holes and mounds which one has 
The ouly thing to do is to fill the 
cart with straw, make a hole in the centre, and 


ever. 


are no rouds—for one cannot call roads 


to follow. 
put one’s self in it. I decided on a horse for 
myself and a cart for my baggage and Jupanese 
servants. To guard the baggage it was necessary 
to have a revolver in one’s hand, but this is 
not very easy while riding a devilish running, 
jumping, and kicking Chinese pony. 
the 
It was a hard road in- 


Never 
before did [ so appreciate comfort and 
safety of a Pullman! 
deed, in the sun, with clouds of dust to make 
it worse, and through dirty, tilthy villages of 
mud. Nota tree on the road, and upon arriv- 
ing in Tien-Tsin 
huodred and ten degrees in the shade. 

The European settlement in Tien-Tsin is well 
built on large and beautiful avenues, shaded by 
There are some fine residences, a park 
in which promenade concerts are given twice a 


I was told that it was one 


trees, 


week ip summer, two clubs, a race-course. two 
The foreign col- 
now large and wealthy, was 
small only twenty years ago, and mostiy com- 
posed of French missionaries. They were all 
massacred in 1871, the bodies of the Sisters of 
Charity being cut in pieces by the infuriated 
heathen. 

Oh, my first night in Tien-Tsin! I shall not 
[ had just placed my head on 
the pillow when [ saw opposite me, sliding on 


hotels, and numerous stores. 
ony, which is 


forget it easily. 


the white mosquito-net which surrounded the 
bed, a long, long, black creature. It was a 
scorpion—an enormous scorpion—and he was 
inside the net. Sure enough, I could not think 
of killing him with my hands, and I had noth- 
ing near by. As soon as I moved, the horrible 
thing ran and disappeared, and all my efforts 
toward finding it again were fruitless; so [ went 
to bed agin, fixing the net tight around and 
putting the end under the mattress to prevent 
another animal from entering it. I was nearly 
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asleep when I saw several long centipedes 
walking over the white walls and across the 
white ceiling. I was really too tired to move; 
I cared no more whether they ate me upor not; 
I closed my eyes and soon fell sound asleep. 


All 
at once I felt that my face, neck, haods and 


Alas! I was not at the end of my troubies. 


arms were burnivg. Surely huudreds of mos- 


quitoes were biting me. I opened my eyes— 
not one to be seen inside the net, and yet the 
biting was going on, extending to my shoulders, 
my chest, and ail at once I felt it on my feet. I 
was in agony. I jumped from my bed and pour- 
ed cold water all over my body, but some miser- 
able insects were still biting, biting, biting. I 
called a servant and learned from him that they 
were sun-flies, so small that one cannot see them, 
and that there was nothing to be done to keep 
them away. “After a few days they won't 
trouble you any more,” said the servant philo- 
sophically. Ab, Dante, Dante! why did you take 
us so far in your * [nferno "2? China would have 
auswered the purpose just as well. Hell can- 
not be worse than the first night in Tieu-Tsin. 
I feel coufident that purgatory is on earth, and 
that all the sins I committed before going to 
been remitted by the Almighty. 
appeared in my room the fol- 
the of a Chinese 


“ masseur ” whom I had sent for, thinking that 


China have now 

Satan himself 
lowing morning in person 
a massage would do me good after that long 
that terrible Months have 
elapsed since, and yet TI cannot think to-day of 


ride and night. 
this massage without feeling my hair standing 
That 
was a giant, not yellow, but red; he wore an 
enormous ku, and looked exactly like Mephis- 
I could not detect the smell of sul- 
phur about him, for he was impregnated with 


straight on my head. Chinese masseur 


topheles. 
garlic. I was lying on my bed, and before I 
could say one word he had dipped his hand in a 
bowl filled with oil and commenced what he 
modestly called a massage. Never in my life 
did I go through such experiences and sensa- 
tions. At first I thought he was trying to break 
every one of my bones, then to put his fists 
through my body, and at last to skin me alive. 
Have you ever taken a hard orange in your two 
hands and pressed it and squeezed it to make it 
soft? I was just like a litte orange in those 
big, oily hands, and I felt that everything was 
getting soft inside. I tell you, that fellow vented 
on me, and with rage, all the Chinese hatred 
for foreigners. 

While at work he was breathing like one of 
the big engines of the New York Central Rail- 
road, his long ku was flying in all directions 
like the tail of a furious lion, and perspiration 
was pouring from the top of his head, down his 
face, and down on me, mingling with the oil. I 
could not speak, I could not even scream to 
make him stop; 
to open my mouth and articulate one sound. It 
lasted centuries, then he lifted me from the bed 
aud placed me across a chair, the middle part of 


I had not enough strength left 


my back on the seat, then with one hand on my 
throat and the other on my knees he bent me in 
such a way that my head was touching the 
floor on one side of the chair, while my feet 
were touching it on the other, and then he made 
my legs turn around those of the chair, and I no 
longer knew whether every one of my articu- 
At last he sat 
me on the chair, as on a horse, placed it against 


lations was disjointed or not. 


the wall, backed one step, closed his fists, and 
began boxing my back with all his might. For 
a second [ thought I would go through the wall, 
but he picked me up again, placed me on my 
bed, and quietly said: “It is fifty cents. sir.” 
At that same moment the waiter entered my 
room and exclaimed: * Fifty cents! Too much; 
it is not worth than 
In the name of heaven what would that waiter 


more twenty-five cents.” 
call worth fifty cents? And. oh, how very glad I 
am I did not get fifty cents’ worth of it, if what 
I got was worth ouly twenty-five cents! 

A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 


The Gloucester 
Shad Fisheries. 


Tae word Gloucester seems always asso- 
ciated with fish, From the parent Gloucester 
in England, with its “Severn salmon and lam- 
preys,” through all the line the aroma of fish 
is strongly perceptible. Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, is redoleut of cod, mackerel, and halibut, 
and is the most important of all our American 
Gloucesters, sending out a fleet numbering hun- 
dreds fora“ run on the banks.” Gloucester, 
New Brunswick, is also given to fish. Glou- 
cester, New Jersey, exhales the delightful odor 
of planked shad, while Gloucester, Virginia, 
reeks with fat bivalves and upper crustaceans. 

Gloucester, New Jersey, in addition to its 
pictorial and piseatorial fame, has a claim to 
distinction as the home of William J, Thompson, 


WEEKLY. 






commonly known as “ the Duke of Gloucester,” 
Mr. 
Thompson came to Gloucester about twenty- 
Ile at first kepta little place 
of refreshment on the beach, mainly for the 
of the ‘ bikers,” 
a peculiar kind of open yaclit indigenous to the 
Delaware of those days. Now he the 
Nothing can exist here 
Heruns steamboats from 


who is the pervading genius of the place. 
five years ago. 


entertainment crews of the 
“owns 
place,” so to speak. 
without his pleasure. 
Philadelphia, manages many of the river-shore 
places of entertainment, and gambling-saloons, 
covertly or otherwise; the famous hippodromie 
Gloucester Jockey Club race-track, a trolley line 
to Gloucester and on to Wood- 
other monetary, financial, and 
He is, too, a political 
and audacious sort, 
and for years has exercised a’ determining influ- 
ence in the councils of the Democratic party. 
For two years he has been a member of the 
Legislature, and it was through his efforts that 
the infamous race-track legislation of last year 


from Camden 


bury, besides 
speculative enterprises. 


boss of the most absolute 


was enacted. His peculiar methods in manipu- 
lating elections are now under investigation by 
a committee of the House of Assembly. 

But we have to do with shad fisheries rather 
than race-tracks and political bosses. We reach 
the fishing-grounds on an April afternoon just 
as a haul is being made in * the last of the 
flood.” We see the long line of picturesque 
negroes, just as we saw them many years ago, 
EKvery- 
body knows the process of shad-fishing from the 


before the “ modern improvements.” 


shore —the starting out of the huge tlat-bot- 
tomed boat with its twelve or sixteen 
expert paying out the net piled like a hay-stack 
on the stern, 
curving in to the shore again about a quarter of 
a mile above, the landing of the end of the net 
the 
the 


oars, an 


the row out in the stream, the 


there, the hauling by horse windlass while 
lower end is being hauled along to meet 
upper, preparatory to the loop and taking 
of the fish. 

It is with the most interesting part of 


out 


the 
performance, from an artistic point of view, that 
our picture deals. The movement is not only 
forward, but a drag in shore on a rope carried 
over the backs of the performers—for the great 
net has a heavy pull off shore, and it must be 
counteracted. 
beach, now and then, when in humor, breaking 


Slowly the * boys” toil up the 


into some quaint negro melody with rich, so- 
norous voices and great unction. 

The the United States 
has, In co-operation with the States of Penn- 


Fish Commission of 


sylvania and Delaware, established here a hateh- 
ery, which has been, with those of Washington 
and Havre de Grace, of incalculable value to 
the country in propagating the shad in waters 
where it was previously unknown, notably those 
of California. The government steamer Fish 
Hawk is here every season on shad-hatching 
business for the government. 

The afternoon is long, and there is plenty of 
time to investigate the delightful odor issuing 
from the Buena Vista House, a fine, large, old 
1848, and named in honor of 
General Taylor's crowning victory in Mexico. 
it all Here is 
planked shad as “ And there 
is no finer fish than this when served as it is at 


house built in 


Here is what culminates in. 


she is cooked ”! 


the Buena Vista in the deep shade of the grove 
of massive willows. 


American Fads in 
the Kaiser’s Capital. 


[From OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
BERLIN, April 9th, 1894. 

EVERYTHING American is now the rage in Ger- 
many. and the recent Columbian Exposition is tne 
beneficent cause of it all. You find the latest 
American fads in shops; American bars with ** cock- 
tails,”’ and all the invigorating cordials of Hoffman- 
House concoction, but most important by far is the 
reformation in the management of Berlin's most 
fushionable hotel, "The Bristol... Where pomp 
and ceremony hitherto greeted royalty and citizen, 
you are at liberty now to walk in, from an omnibus 
if you like, drep your bag alongside the artistical.y 
gilded and marble counter, aud register as you 
would atthe Fifth Avenue. Theclerk calls * Front,” 
perhaps the only place in all Germany, or in Europe, 
for all I know, where you hear this familiar sound, 
and per elevator you are whisked into higher 
spheres, and upto your palatial room, replete with 
all the modern comforts, including electric lights, 
both permanevt and portable, as also a telephone 
Yes, thereis a telephone in every room, and while 
still in your night-gown you may connect with your 
better-half in the remotest part of the fatherland. 
What a boon to speak with one’s adorable creature 
at such a distance ! 

And what a change in this conservative Ger- 
many! Scarcely eight months ago, while in New 
York City one day, I met Mr. Uhl, the genial pro- 
prietor of the Bristol Hotel, of Berlin. “I have 
come to see your country,” said this aristocrat. He 
had many doubts about our civilization, but a few 
weeks of association with our best people in New 
York, Washington, and Chicago soon brought him 
around to a different view His name and fame had 








May 10, 1894. 


already preceded him, and his visit became one tri- 
umphal tour throughout. But this shrewd and ex- 
perienced hotelier had also an eye to business, and 
while enjoying the extravagant receptious given in 
his honor, he kept a smart lookout to all the im- 
provements at the Waldorf and elsewhere, and on 
his return home immediately began to inaugurate 
certain innovations in the conduct of his house. 
‘*Tam longing to re-visit your happy country,’ he 
unbosomed himself to me a few days ago. ‘‘ New 
York contains all that is charming in life. Iam en- 
tirely for America,’ he went on with enthusiasm; 
“and as for your ladies, they are simply angelic 








CUNRAD UHL, 


creatures—fit for the best men in the world. Ah! 
such beauties asI saw on Fifth Avenue—”’ and his 
immaculate bosom heaved with genuine delight. 
Since his return he has become America’s greatest 
friend in this city. ‘Have a drink,” or, “ take 
something,” is his common greeting. Hospitable to 
adegree, and being single besides, he spends his fort- 
une with alavish hand. Not long ago he lectured 
before the Hotel-keepers’ Union, eulogizing America 
and everything in it. The result is that most 
of the American tourists passing through this city 
stop at this hotel, and 1 hear that Mr. Bial, of Kos- 
ter & Bial, together with Mr. Busch, the well-known 
St. Louis brewer, and a host of American friends 
are to visit him this month. What a scene there will 
be at the Bristol! The stars and stripes will float 
in the air,and the musical sound of champagne 
bottles will play crescendo to all the variations of his 
long list of choice wines. 

Situated under the Linden, and but a stone's throw 
from the Emperor’s palace, the Bristol Hotel is in 
the very heart of the city. The rotunda is unques- 
tionably the handsomest in all Berlin, with Oriental 
splendor throughout its salons, dining, smoking, 
reading, and lounging rooms. But Herr Uhl is 
chiefly famous for his cuisine. ‘* The most delicious 
dishes are to be had at Uhl’s,”’ tells you every guide- 
book and tourist. The Emperor joins special little 
dinners here, tendered him by his epicurean cronies, 
and all the diplomatic world stops at the Bristol. It 
is a common sight to see gorgeously uniformed 
officers with fair ladies in handsome toilettes, owing 
largely to the fact of the proprietor himself being an 
officer in the German army. 

Mr. Conrad Uhl is a self-made man. From the 
ancient town of Wiirzburg in Bavaria after obtain- 
ing a university education and serving as an officer 
in the army of his country, he left comfort «nd afflu- 
ence to strike out fur himself, as it were. Traveling 
through the various countries of Europe he soon 
acquired the modern languages, and was the first to 
open ap the largest hotel in Hamburg. But that 
rainy city did not suit his sunny temperament, and 
thus we find him next in Berlin where, after a brief 
introductory with a handsome restaurant, which soon 
captivated the élite and epicures, he purchased the 
costly Bristol, and since then his wealth has been 
accumulating. 

This is Herr Uhl, the courtier, cosmopolitan, and 
America’s stanchest friend. He possesses the most 
engaging manners, together with a versatility and 
know:edge of the world truly remarkable. But he 
is also gay and festive in appearance, and cuts a 
heavy swell a-foot or when mounted on his favorite 
charger trotting along the unpaved allées under the 
Linden, and occasionally enjoying a meeting with 
the Emperor in the Thiergarten. 

C. Frank Dewey. 


Good News for Asthmatics. 


We observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach of 
suflerers 
this new discovery is a positive cure for asthma. 
You can make trial of the Kola Compound tree 
by addressing a postal-card to the Kola Import- 
ing Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, who 
are sending out large trial cases free, by mail, to 
sufferers, * 


from asthma. As before announced, 


Good News for Sufferers— 
Catarrh and Consumption Cured. 


OvRk readers who are victims of Lung Diseases, 
Catarrh, Brouchitis, and Consumption, wili be 
glad to know of the wonderful cures made by 
the vew treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery. The New Medical 
Advance, 67 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will serd vou this new treatment free for trial. 
Write to them. Give age and all particulars of 
your disease, * 
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for Chewing Primley’s California Fruit 
Chewing Gum, the PUREST and SWEET- 
SO TE LF TRO PN MY EO, AIEEE ENN AI EY ARE IE REE ENS 


_EST thing on earth. All dealers sell it. Take no other. 


PRIMLEYS FREE LIBRARY 


Seud five outside wrappers of either California Fruit or California Pepsin Chewing Gum and two 
2-cent stamps, and we will send you any one of our 1,700 fine books. 


List of books sent free. A few sample 
books: ‘‘ ‘lhe Spy,” J. 


Fenimore Cooper; ‘* The Greatest ‘| hing in the World,” Prof. Drummond: ‘*She: A History of Adventure,” 
Foul Play,” 
‘The tour of the World in Eighty Days,” Jules Verne. For ten cents 


H. Rider Haggard; ‘‘ Under the Deodars,” Kudyard Kipling; ‘* the Last Days of Pompeii.” Sir Bulwer Lytton; “ 
Charles Reade; ** freasure Island,” Kobert Louis Stevenson ; * 
and two outside wrappers we will mail you one elegant pack of our Souvenir Playing-Cards. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 
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HIDING HIS LIGHT. 


“INSIPIDUS is the most tiresome creature I , 


ever knew,” quoth Horace irritably. “He is 
always boasting of how much he knows. Now, 
I know a great deal more than he does and I 
never tell of it.” —Judge. 


SUPERFLUOUS STRATEGY. 


FIRST WOMAN—“T got a letter from you yes- 
terday, but, do you know, it is dated next week 
Wednesday.” 

John must have 
posted it the very day I gave it to him.” —Judge. 


Second woman—" Pshaw ! 


SOME PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 


“Tr you are hungry and in want why don’t 
you apply to the charity organizations ?” 

“ Madam, I do not approve of their methods.” 
—Judge. 


AT THE SOCIABLE. 
Lavura—“TI can’t imagine what’s the matter 


with poor little Mr. Skimcoe to-night. He 
hasn't stirred from his seat since he came in.” 
Hostess—** Oh, Laura, don’t refer to it; it’s 


too awful !” 
Laura—* Is he really ill, then ?” 
Hostess—‘ Tl? No; I left my chewing-gum 
on the chair and forgot all about it.”"—Judge. 


NOTHING FOR THEM TO DO. 


‘““Wasaineton freed the colonists and Lin- 
coln freed the slaves.” 

“Yes; and from a reading of the newspapers 
I conclude that Cleveland has freed the work- 
ingmen.”—Judge. 


THE NEXT THING. 


Miss SinGtr—“ It is all very well to say 
that a woman’s place is by her own fireside, but 
suppose she has no fireside ?” 

Mrs. Fangle—‘*Then she should stay by the 
radiator.” —Judge. 


A GOOD REASON FOR IT. 


CasTLeToN—“ I met your doctor this morn- 
ing and he said he hoped you were well.” 


Clubberly —* Strange thing for a doctor to 
say, wasn’t it ?” 
Castleton—* I don’t know. He said your last 


illness cost him fifty dollars.”—Judge. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESSES COMPLETELY 
NEUTRALIZED 


by one harmless ** Sober-up "’ tablet. Instantly makes 
you walk straight and restores mental powers. Put 
one in your vest ket when out with the boys. 
Write to the Noseline Company, 35 Arcade, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for information. 





No morphine, no anti-pyrin, no cocain 
n Bromo-Seltzer—cures al] headaches. 


THe musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the re- 
sult of many years’ hard study and labor. 





A Cough or Sore Throat, 


What Causes Pimples ? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliable cure, when not due toa 
constitutional humor, is CUTICURA SOAP. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. PoTTer DruG 
AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 














which might be cured by a simple remedy like | 


Brown's BroncHIAL TReCHES, May cause a serious 
Bronchial or }.ung Trouble. The Troches are un- 
rivaled for relieving Throat Troubles. 


Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS are the best 
remedy for removing ne 











STERILIZED MILK 


is the only safeguard against the many diseases in- 
sidiously promuigated by the ordinary milk. You 
may reét assured that the contents of every can of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream are thor- 
oughly sterilized. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy ier diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every oars | 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Only a Step 


from Weak Lungs to Con- 
sumption. from Depleted 
Blood to Anzmia, from Dis- 
eased Blood to Scrofula,from 
Loss of Flesh to Illness, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
prevents this step from being 
taken and restores Health. 
Physicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 

Don't be deceived by 


D xcamesed Scott & Bowne 


Substitutes! 


¥. All Droggiste, 
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EARS ago disgusting lotions and poi- 
sonous compounds were largely used 
































by ladies. 
the Social World when the Rev. A. A. Con- 


stantine returned from his missionary labors 


But a new era dawned upon 


in Africa, bringing with him a knowledge of 
the healing arts of the natives of that coun- 
try. The result was the introduction of the 


now world-renowned 
pd ct tently 


‘Be antine s 
Persian Healing 








Pine Tar Soap. 





Asa cleansing agent this Potent Beauti- 
fier of the skin is a surprise to all. Pimples 
and Blotches vanish before it; the Scalp is 
freed from Dandruff; the Hands become 
sojt and delicate; the Lips assume the 


RUDDY GLOW OF HEALTH. 


The Teeth are made Snowy White; there is 
arich odor of perfume about the breath; 
in fact, every young lady who uses this Great 
Original Pine Tar Soap has the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that it has made her 


SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 
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(UB, 


WALKERVILLE, CANADA. WH i S KY 


The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky are guaranteed by the Excise 
Department of the Canadian Government by certificate over the capsule 
of every bottle. From the moment of manufacture until this certificate is 
affixed the Whisky never leaves the custody of the Excise Officers. No other 
Government in the World provides for consumers this independent and 
absolute guarantee of purity and ripeness. Canadian Club Whisky is 
particularly adapted for medicinal use. When not obtainable from the 
local dealers we will gladly supply consumers direct upon application. 


LONDON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 
69 & 70 Mark Lane, E, C, 1232 Broadway. 223 & 224 Monadnock Bldg. 


on 
Distilled and bottled by 
HIRAM WA[KER& SONS, 
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,; 73 Portraits and Autographs of Celebri- 
g ties testifying to the uniform excellence of 
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| SENT FREE: 
VIN MARIANI 


«« MARIANI WINE? 
PILAR TONIC. SI 
\ wW EFFECT My 


Ke we IS IMMEDIATE AND LASTING 


STRENGTHENS BODY AND BRAIN 


“Vin Mariani is perfect; gives health, drives 
away the blues.” —Victorien Sardou,. 


** 1 am well convinced of the excellence and 
quality of Vin Mariani.”—Henry Irving. 


‘Vin Mariani is the most wonderful tonic;| ‘‘ Vin Mariani restores strength quicker 
it is unequaled.”—Fanny Davenport, ' than any other tonic.”—Juliet Corson, 


SOLD AT DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 
FOR PORTRAITS, ETC., APPLY TO MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 
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RS WHEN 


OVERWORKED FROM ANY CAUSE 















“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of Life, gives vigor, 
health, and energy.”—Emile Zola, 

“*Honor to Vin Mariani, which so often re- 
stored my strength.” —Charles Gounod, 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. | 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 







Pointed 
Testimony 


“Your sample of 
Calisaya La Rilla has 
A met with my approval. 
for 





HI enclose check, 


which you will please 





more of this 
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BREAKFAST-—SUPPER, 


EPPS’SR 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


LADY WANTED 
rer Ears 


"8 CO-OPERATIVE 


et home, to assist us preparing 
dresses, also other writing and -— 
efce work L. to mE 
enient en 
Co. * MILWAUKEE. wis, “eed 





LONDON. 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of t Street. A favorite hotel with 
aioe. Ligh’ by electricity ; excellent table 








A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 


appreciated. We prefer that youshould buy 

of your dealer; if he does not keep them we 

” - ' . . willsend a seiection of four bottles, prepaid, 
Poe for $6.00. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


. 39 Broadway, 





ieee send me 
AYA | a 
cordial, all for my per- 
sonal use.” 





SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


The Glub 
Gecktails | 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, | 
WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN and VERMOUTH. 
For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Sunymer Motel, 


M. D. 





This is a copy of one of 
many similar letters. ll 
equally brief, but full of 
meaning. 











For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail is 





BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


New Y ots 


Hartford, Connecticut; and 
20 Piccadilly, 


- London, Bagiand. 








OMAHA 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


_—— CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
| “f= WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Buys our 2 drawer walout or oak Is 

proved High Arm Singersewing machi 


BICYCLES. 


which AllWorld’s Championships 
OF ’92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


ore the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 














The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the bed B dnely finished, nickel plated, adapted to ligh. 
firme ofl tai” ediest, safest, lightest wheels known. The and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 ‘ears; with 
RAL be arings are unequaled for light-running Automatic Bobbi: in Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 


Gallien For catalogue address 


THE BAL G10t | 2081-3 77m Avz., New York. 
CYCLE CO., § 289 WaBasH AVE., Cuicaco. 


—y Shuttle, Belf-Setting Needle and a complete 

of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

so Da: Ke Trial. No money required in advance. 

75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 








Morphine Mabit Cured in 10° Cat This Out ‘and send | toda y for meshing or lenge ese 
20 N till cured, orld’s 
OPIU Dr. J. Srepnane. Le anon, Ohio. OEFORS MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. GHIGAGO,ILL. 
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biliousness, bilious headache, 


” | Beecham’s pills are for | ELEMENT OF GREATNESS. | IT POPS 
Y our Family 1 ; Ae | “Waat makes you think Smi kins is a great | e 





: actor ?” , 
should be dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid * Why, man, he’s living with his third wife.” | Effervescent, too. 
provided with the liver, dizziness, sick head- —™%* ete Bag tee rye 

. ‘How to stop a runaway horse.” Jump out | ust the thiug to build up the 
yell-known emergenc , ste > ) sles 8 P 
ie er ‘ 8 Jy ache, bad taste in the mouth, of the carriage, catch the animal by the star- constitution. 
medicine, coated tongue, loss of appe- board legs and throw him over on his back | 


* 
° : ee 5. . . — This is a very effective plan, but it requires 9 
9 tite, sallow skin, when caused some presence of mind.—Judge. H | res Rootbeer 
by constipation; and consti- VERY TRUE 





: sa me me Wholesome and strengthening, 
CHERRY PECTORAL Penn ee eee eee Comte—* Base it pay a man to be an inven- pure blood, free from boils or 
4 cause of all of them. tor? . carbuncles. General good health 
The best remedy for all | ak fle. pills 25¢ At Banks—* Oh, yes ; but the man it pays is not —results from drinking HIRES’ 
diseases of the oo were : | the inventor.” —Judge. Rootbeer the year round. 
Throat and Lungs. drugstores,or write B.F. Allen Two nickels in a dried calerbash make mo’ Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
L Prompt to act, Co peer R Canal St., New Y ork. | noise dan a gol’ dollar in « silk pus —Judge. Ask your druggist or groter for it. 





—=———— Take no other. 


4 
Sure to Cure BOKER? S BITTERS ‘$1: 5.00 Sz Felts xsx66Im | send arcnt samp tr he Ghat 
Size of Picture 4 x 5 in. +» 417 Arch St elphia, for beauti- 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION in the THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL ful picture ards. 


centre of New York City. Stomach Bitters 


Saw Awp as Five a Corpiat as veR Mave. To BB 
The Hudson River for one hun Gab Su Guante am FIven. | 


cence? he e LFONKE, JR., Sole Manuf & Prop’r,| 


The beautiful Mohawk Valley, in $e cans ELRREE, KEW TORE. 4 
which are some of the finest 


landscapes in America. 


Niagara Falls, the world’s great- 
est cataract. | 


The Adirondack Mountains, ‘‘ the 








“He is WELL PAID that is 
well SATISFIED.”’ 


—Merchant of Venice. 


The Verdict 











| “ = ae 


OF ALL WHO 


Seeks to overthrow the present status of 





Nation's pleasure-ground Society—aiming to destroy the magnifi- 
and Sanitarium.” cent institutions of modern civilization. 
THE 





The Empire State Express, the 


fastest train in the world. SACHYS ° 
| a. The Folding Kodet. Equal to any 
The Thousand Islands, the fish- ae z ke 
. : SALES glass plate camera in the market except our 
erman’s paradise. Sri $e Sixty Dollar Folding Kodak. Latest improve- 
ments, new shutters, finest adjustments. Adapted | 


The New York and Chicago Lim- i 
ited, th ost luxurious to snap shot or tripod work. Handsomely 
area cee finished in mahogany and leather. 


ee ee : As tne iO | The Folding Kodet with one double 


Are a few of the many attractions plate holder, 2 f $15.00 





: ic by th Seeks to conserve and uplift Society as 
ree vk ge a now constituted—by carrying blessings Roll Holder for film (Ready in 30 days) 10.00 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, to its corner stone—the HOME. EASTTIAN KODAK CO 
** America’s Greatest Railroad.” | The Largest and Strongest ks 





Send for '94 ; Rochester, N. Y. Is that it 


. Natural-Premium Insurance Co. | $ Catai 
jatalogue. 
LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? of Mow Lantand ——— ——— SATISFIES EVERY DEMAND 
THE When you can get the Best at 9 ‘i Nervousand Chronic of the careful housekeeper for frying 
GREATAMERICAN Carge cos in apy, Quan. ity. $5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- only. The Hewlin and shortening purposes. It is far 
4 


Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, ries at 60% of usual cost. WER Medical Co., Buffalo, cheaper than butter, more economical 
Cook Books and ail kinds of ic New York. ause i s twi 2 
ore pe nag ‘ coe Roam The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts than lard because it goes twice as far, 


God Incom | made by gettin Benefit Life Association has no superior. It and is sure to produce good results 
orders for cur celebrated “soods, | gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender A laxative, refreshing — without waste. Therefore 
For full parti ulars a@dr ss | Values, Paid-Up Insurance, and other very agreeable to take, for | IT PAYS WELL TO USE 





ComPANY 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00. desirable options. 


, " , a 
deicae-ohoe ee eS ' Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, Constipation, 
Safe, Light, Handsome, Cumpact. General and State Agents. omy bile, 
Se Se Fare CHFIELD. Pres, 3 State St., Bost and inteat hai tr ae | 
= ln — 
—— = oy GEO. A. LIT ras, ale Oston, eudache arising | 


ACME FOr MIAMISBURG, O. DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED “from them. 


d shions, Have helped E. G@RILLON * 
COOPER'S FLORAL DENTINE. by my Juvisigt ” HEAR®®. than ell other de- | GRILLO 88 Rue des Archives, Paris GET THE GENUINE. 






















Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
P hiladelphia, St. Louis. 








rie d. Hel i 
3: So popular with the Ladies | Yoeres F Miscom higpers B'dway, N.Y. Book of provts FF REE Sold by all Druggists. —_ 
ca ‘E for Fe nde ring their teeth ahensnaabedias Sold by all grocers in three 
ye? pearly white — 
5) BY 4 one -, Sone cy - WH ER E D | RT GATH ERS, V WASTE R U LES.” “ae 
Zz “ M eansing their teeth anc x 
oy rt ing the breath. It 
> aes Removes ail races of tobae GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF THE 
¢ 7 . re 8 " f ae tl ru | 
é / harmless am pa hh 44 | N. K. FAIRBANK 
- y & ‘ the taste 
x= : : Sent by mail for 25 CEnTs. COMPANY 
i} : At all dealers. Send 2-cent 
Hi , stamp for sample to 
E. Cooper & Har to Chemiata, Kingston, N. Y. 











£ 4 Pan . A 4, 
my & a ‘ , p Yy. \ & 44 


NOTE THESE PRICES. 


7 FOR 28-IN. tac, 2 peta IN. Ratha 24-IN. 
a= LADIES An wis WHEE 900: E AKL WHEE GIRLS WHEEL 


NEVE FOR OUR CATALOG WESTERN WHEEI WORKS 


OUR ACENCIES ARE IN THE LEADING CITIES AND TOWNS CHICACO NEW YORK 


























NICKEL Pate | | #455 The R 
NICKEL ear 7 PHOTORET MONARCH 
Ouls KING OF ALL BICYCLES. 
SOLID qoazine amar - Bg hg ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 
wheae ‘ aASTS, T 5, 
Trt Buyfalo and Chicago SPORTSMEN, EVERYBODY. 
nd A POCKET WONDER, 
| aterm cmap UPrERB O | | Six anap chess or time exposures 
BUFRE I without reloading, Cant h, 
r, heeded DINING FOR I oO Ooo ed in open daylient With films for \¢ 
SLEEPERS, CARS, 3) cesses e = po en ard full instructions 
y express, $2.50. 
Pi te oe oome K LEATHER COVERED. COMPACT. ‘"eettee ee 
° * 321 Broadway, New York. | 
een CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, md Send stamp for illustrated booklet and cat. of novelties 
BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. eS Photoret puae fi free if you mention this pene ation 
Tickets to alt Points East or West at Lowest Rates. I mM 0 
AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Plate iy & i. LA th J & ( 8) | i 
Fond te located as Twelfth St” Viaduct. cor. A | . ’ Su Mm mer Vacation 
car or elevated R R to any part of the city. 591 BROADWAY, New York. | 




















AT CLEVELAND all trains stop at Euclid Ave. described in a new illustrated book, * Su 
and Pearl St, and at Mois Passenger Station Bu r $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri : . Par meee, © Sums 
Broadway near Cross ° 4 2, 75 compiste er “plated steal wien axle, HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HiLLs oF VERMONT AND 
AT BURP ALO traine run in Union Depot of = 5 teed pe heey ly padre toad ford years shipped | ALONG THE SHorks oF Lave Cuamptain,” containing | HIGH ST GON ORS A E WORLD'S 
For rates and other information consult near- 2\% . Sdvanes’ 16,000 in use. We ane the’ dldest and best known } selected addre-ses of the Best Family Homes LUMBIAN Epo ITION. 
est Ticket Agent, or address z 2 ‘. qunemn crow kin, oy eae peapensibie. Reference for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices from 4 | FIVE STYLES. 
I a | » i 
A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER Z mee eee Ry ry bet wed to #10 per week; also list of finest Hotels with Light Weight and Rigidity. 
’ 7 y i WRITE TO-DAY for. our ares FREE iitugereted } : Superior M 1 i Sc > W 
en Sup" Sar Pane. tet. Ga an tents, prices avd acursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, | gubetigy Material and Sciestitc Workmanship, 
CLEVELAND, OHI0 OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash “hve. Chics Chicago. m. fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexc elled. | Send two. cons Stamp tor ae fed four-page 
- J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y¥._ Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Club, Mailed free on application to A. W. Eccursrone, | | Catalogu 
W WANT YOU to dietrtbate cwouiare, semolan sss tn roar to Tesetiey or out ore PLAYS and Parlor. Catalogue free. $- S. P. A., 3:3 Broapway, New York, or S. W. Cun | MONARCH ( CYCLE CO. MAKE and uALsT FD STS. 
at, ofh tt  thouns, (0 canvassing: > » . 4g 
pb addnes bo Distuibd sis BUMKAU, .0.Bes 2936, Now York Cay DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, mines, G, P. A., St. ALBANS, VERMONT. Retail Pte wane 280 wean AVE. 
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45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, 
quired to make one pound of 


Extract > REEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how 
Extract in Soups 
for 


to use Armour’s 
and Sauces—a different 
each day in the month. 


Soup 


We mail Cook Book free; send us 


your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, 





BUY A BICYCLE 


with a reputation 


“AND YOU RUN NO RISK.” 


RAMBLER 


BICYCLES 


ARE KNOWN TH*. WORLD OVER. 
EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue free at Rambler Agencies or 

by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 











The Victor 
Pneumatic Tire. 


. Is the most resilient tire made. 


iency of tires. 


At the New York cycle show, 1894, no other tire 
registered as many bounds as the Victor Pneumatic 


Tire. 





VICTOR RESILIOMETER, 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating, not in 
chewing the strings. W herever tested, Vic sot Mapeles 
easily prove themselves the jeaders. 

Why not ride the best ? 

OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








LINEN LINED 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 










are used in the 
preparation of 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Dg, 
Sold by Grocers evel Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








BICY 


are re- 





‘ This has been 
proved by practical tests on the Victor Resiliometer— 
the only machine ever invented for testing the resil- 


Other Chemicals 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


"\BreakfastCocoa 


) Ithas morethan three times 
"the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

than one cent a cup. 
and EASILY 


LES 


At manufacturers’ prices. It will pay | 





| 
| 





you to send stamp for Catalogue of | 
r and Shopworn Cyeles, | 


special inside prices. 


CHAS, J, GODFREY, il Warren St. MY. City 











INTUITION. 
Motner—" Mabel. stop pounding your litue brother! What do you mean?” 
MapBei.—" Well, I told him we'd better play we was only engaged, but he wanted 


to play we was married.” 








A perfect blend of 
the choicest tobac- 
cos especially select- 
ed for this brand. 
You won't knowthe 
luxury of pipe smok- 
ing until you have 
used Yale Mixture. 


A two-ounce trial package by mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents, 


Marburg Bros. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MIXTURE 











For Cluny, Sadque, Russian, Macrame and 





Everywhere 
IN— 


other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers a tivemabens the 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 








The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


Vse Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
Use Brown's Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
Use Brown's Oamphorated Baponaceous Dentifrice 
Use Brown's Osamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


country, on Spools and in 


New York, Boston, Cuicaaco, 
Sr. Louis, San FRAnNcisco. 


Ask for BARBOUR'S. 





containing 100 recipes which she has lately 


written for the Liebig Company 


SENT FREE 





New York. Drop a posta 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 








104, Used by Ladies 


on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
for it and always buy 





CAMPHORATED 


DENTIFRIC! 
TEETH 





To Cleanse and Whiten the Tzxtn, 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsern, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, 


To Make the Guus Haxp and Healthy, 


Price, 26¢. a Bottle. For Sale by all Druggists. 


| THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 











FACTURED BY 
J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








IVORY« 
» QOAP 




















IVORY 





2IT FLOATS» 


we 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 








ee ee ee ee 


to fail in his treatment of it 
sure cure apply an 


Ticiisestines Gidiaiaaa 











FREE CURE. 


Kidney: 


Liver & Urinary Diseases. 
or if you will send us Ten Cents ( portage stam 
you One Bottle by express, » prepare FREE. 
we send it Free to t 


shrub, 
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Get a COLUMBIA: 


¢ Ir is BCONOMY 

TO BUY THB BBST. 
¢ Columbias are built to last. Riders know this; 
(they see — the honest old Columbias about 
Mand dog ing good service year after year. 
Columbias are 
built to louk 
as every 
knows who 
y saw a Colum 
The standard 
lumbia price of 
must prove at- 
tractive to 
every in 





24 
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www 
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tending purchaser 
jh PS 
ur cata 
A 1894 shows yy off 
wheels all newly de- 
signed, which for attractive- § 
ness excel any bicycle ever 
) offered. It is free at our agencies, or we mail it 
) for two two-cent stamps, 


, 
POPE MFC. CO., 
| 


‘ 
PPO LL Le 


— 
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The Best General Advertising Medium is 


FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


LATEST AND BEST. 


STRONG, LIGHT AND DURABLE, 
HIGHEST GRADE. POPULAR PRICES. 


Agents Wanted.—Write for terms and particulars. 


Joun P. Lovet Arms Co., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








his bat. 


such favor. 


necessary 


but the precursor of severe disease. 


Allcock's 





and U er 4 Diseases. 
A-KAVA (botanical name: Piper Methysti- 
cum) A, —~ in New York 1893, and 
Medical Gazette, of Dec. 1892. Endorsed by the Hos- 
itals and Phy sicians of Surope as a sure Specific Cure 
for Kidney ane. Bladder Diseases, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, Rheumatism, Liver Dis- 
ease, Female Complaints, 
Two Dollars a Bottle. Descriptive Book sent free to all, 
8 = do) to pay of ex 
know A 

Behn 8 wonderful effects. * Give 

Office. Address, TH HURBRCH KIDNEY CUBE 


In base ball each batte 


the privilege of making three 
failures before he has to leave 
A medicine gets no 
If it doesn’t suc- 
ceed at first it is thrown aside. 
One strike and out. 
successful action is especially 
in protecting the 
system from the results of 
taking cold. The slight pain 
in the 
stomach or kidneys is often 
No man can afford 
If you want a 


back, chest, 


even once, 


Porous 





ALKAVIS is a positive cure for Kidney, Liver 
It is from the new Polynesian 


World, Feb. 8, 


ain in back, etc. 
ae charges, we wi 


our Post- p & and nearest E 
., 418 Fourth Avenue, New 








Dewivetnn Cc 


Prompt, 


throat, 


Plaster 





5 
| 
| 


| 


$ 


Sold at 


ll send 


S is a Positive Cure, and 


xX press 
York. 


ycles 





ARE THE BEST 


In Design, Material, Workmanship, 


and Finish 
NINE PATTERNS. 


POPULAR WEIGHTS. 


Prices, $100.00 to $135.00. 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett 


‘¢clincher’’ or Palmer 


tire. 


SEND POR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms 


Co., 


Manufacturers of the Remin Fire-Arms, 
of world-wide repu 
313-315 Broadway, New York. 





CYCLES of wheels, consisting @ 
leading kinds, at 

everybody. Over styles, from $15: 
Dictator, Keating, New ail, Imperial, Z 
stone, and Western (20 lbs. and over). 
Sundries, Athletic Goods, Cameras, and Gu 





catalogue or call. Yacht C ‘wt as } 
ThE & Db. FOLSOM A eM Oo 


814 tit XY ° 


sees 


We offer for a limited time our stock 


tn — of the 
prices to 
Doleatng 
e ze Deasper- 
teyele e Clothing, 


si ew » York, 





